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however, a high price in dead and wounded. ‘The fact 


It seems prudent to remind readers of AMERICA: (1) 
that the war bulletin is but a record of facts as far as 
they can be ascertained; (2) that the Chronicle expresses 
the sentiments and conditions which obtain in the re- 
spective nations; (3) that Topics of Interest and Com- 
munications express the views of the writers, not the 
Editor's; (4) that the Editor's views are found on the 
editorial page.—Editor, AMERICA. 


CHRONICLE 


The War.—lIn northeastern France and western Bel- 
gium there has been no cessation of the bloody fighting 
that has marked the high tide of carnage in a struggle of 
unparalleled casualties. Along the 
river Yser the little remnant of the 
Belgian army has been repeating the 
story of Liege. KRetreating from Antwerp they were 
called on to stay the onrush of the victorious Germans 
for two days. They have continued to do so for more 
than ten days, and their dauntless courage has again 
made them the admiration of the world. Not only have 
they effectually blocked the advance of General von 
Beseler, and inflicted on him very severe losses whenever 
he has tried to move forward, they have had the principal 
share in forcing a change of plan. 
No doubt the character of the land 
with its flooded canals has given 
them immense advantage of position; the presence 
of the British warships off the coast and of British 
marines in the trenches beside them has contributed 
largely to their success; but when due credit has been 
given the other Allies, it remains true that if the Germans 
are still east of Nieuport it has been due mainly to the 
invincible energy of King Albert’s soldiers. He has paid, 
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that the Kaiser’s passage along the Channel has been so 
far completely checked has not made him desist from 
the most determined efforts to force his way through. 
His face, at least so rumor has it, is still set toward 
Boulogne, and he is prepared to get there at any cost; 
but it is thought now that he will try to pierce the Allies’ 
line much further south, possibly near Amiens. Up to 
the present there has been no marked modification of the 
deadlock, although many successes have been recorded 
by both sides. In themselves they have not been incon- 
siderable, but they have produced no important change 
in the general situation. The line from Nieuport to 
Arras has yielded to superior local pressure here and 
there on both sides, so that it has presented a constantly 
changing though always jagged appearance; but it is 
practically the same line that it was more than a week 
ago. Nor is there any likelihood of there being any 
notable change until many more soldiers can be massed 
for the attack than are at present concentrated at any one 
point. 

It is expected that large bodies of German troops will 
soon be moved from Poland to the Franco-Belgian battle- 
field, the more so as the invasion of Russian territory by 
the Germans has proved a failure. Unless this is done 
there seems to be no prospect whatever of the Germans 
making progress in the west. Some have thought that 
a violent effort will again be made at the eastern end of 
the long line, presumably along the Meuse. Experts are 
inclined to believe that it has been in the hope of eventu- 
ally making some such move that the Germans: have been 
maintaining with such sacrifices their precarious position 
at St. Mihiel, but the persistent rumors of the Kaiser’s 
determination to take Calais at any cost make unlikely 
any immediate abandonment of the present active assaults 
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on the French left wing. A new development seems to 
be promised in the recent renewal of activity on the part 
of German submarines. The war- 
ships off the Belgian coast are suff- 
ciently protected it is said by the 
numerous destroyers that surround them, but the destruc- 
tion of the British cruiser Hermes in the Strait of Dover 
points out rather clearly to what a risk any isolated war- 
ship will henceforth be exposed. The loss of the cruiser, 
if judged from a naval standpoint, is by no means serious, 
as the Hermes was both small and old; but it is an indica- 
tion of the gravity of the peril which now menaces all 
British ships*even in the immediate vicinity of England. 
The German campaign in Poland has proved a failure, 
at least as far as the invasion is concerned; for in spite 
of having resumed the offensive for five days of very 
severe fighting they have again been 
defeated and again forced to fall 
back, this time to Lodz, a distance of 
more than 75 miles from Warsaw. A little to the south, 
however, in the vicinity of Radom, they have been able 
to hold their position. It looks as though the Russians 
would still continue to sweep on and that the Germans 
would soon be obliged to retire to their own frontier, 
although it may well be that the Germans have fortified 
a strong line of defence from Lodz to Kielce, against 
the day of possible retreat. They did so in France, and 
it saved them from utter defeat; it is highly improbable 
that they have neglected to do so in Poland, with the ex- 
perience along the Marne so fresh in their minds. Their 
deteat may safely be believed to have been less complete 
than the Russians have announced, but it has been com- 
plete enough to have changed the whole face of the 
eastern German campaign, and also the prospects of the 
Austrians, The great bodies of troops that had to be 
withdrawn from Galicia in order to stem the onrush ot 
the Germans in Central Poland have again been left free 
to operate against the Austrians, and are seemingly in 
a fair way to make good their recent losses, It is re- 
ported that they have reoccupied Czernowitz and a large 
portion of Bukowina, and have already begun a move- 
ment that may very seriously menace the Austrians who, 
flushed with their recent advance, have been engaged 
along the San, It is claimed that a large Russian army 
is again advancing on Cracow, from Poland, driving the 
Austrians along the Vistula with the purpose of getting 
between Cracow and the Austrians in Central Galicia. 
The most striking part of the week’s war news has been 
the entrance of Turkey into the conflict. It has not come 
altogether as a surprise ; some time ago it seemed inevit- 
able that Turkey would take sides 
Turkey with Germany, and the steadiness 
with which she has been preparing 
for such a contingency has lead most people to believe 
that eventually she would find it impossible longer to pre- 
serve her neutrality. What has, however, been something 
of a shock is the unconventional way in which she has 
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entered upon hostilities. Without official warning of any 
kind she opened fire on the Russian Black Sea ports, and 
sunk, besides other ships, three destroyers and one 
cruiser. To the official protest of the allied powers, 
Turkey only replied that the action did not have the 
authorization of the Turkish Government, but was the 
work of irresponsible individuals, said to be Germans, but 
she made no offer of reparation. Accordingly Russia 
and Great Britain have both attacked Turkish territory. 
It is said that the Allies made every effort to keep peace 
with Turkey, for her entrance into the war will in all 
probability involve the whole Mediterranean in the con- 
flict. England especially is trembling for her possessions 
in Egypt, where she has already declared martial law, 
and also for her empire in India. Her danger lies not 
so much from the army of Turkey, as it is said that her 
forces in both countries are amply sufficient to cope with 
any troops that Turkey could spare from her operations 
against Russia, who has already hurried hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers to the Caucasian Mountains. Eng- 
land’s peril lies rather in the fact that she is not sure 
what her 70,000,000 Mohammedan subjects will do now 
that she is engaged in war with their coreligionists in 
Turkey. She is reasonably assured of their loyalty, and 
yet the growing disaffection in South Africa, which she 
thought so devoted to her, has given her cause for 
anxiety lest there be similar developments in Egypt and 
India. Then there is Greece, who has never been fully 
reconciled to Turkey, and will certainly not be willing 
to allow any extension of Moslem power in the Mediter- 
ranean. What the rest of the Balkan States will do it is 
impossible to predict with certainty, but it is clear that 
they will soon all be feverish with war excitement, since 
their old enemy has allied herself with Germany. Italy, 
too, has seen with a good deal of apprehension the failure 
of diplomatic efforts to dissuade Turkey from entering 
the struggle. She, too, has many Mohammedan subjects 
in Africa, who are not at all likely to remain quiet if the 
rest of their brethren make a strike for freedom. 
The breach between Austria and Italy has been con- 
siderably widened by Italy’s seizure of Valona, It is in- 
conceivable that Austria should passively submit to the 
occupation of this very important 

Italy menace to their naval and commercial 
development and safety. As a con- 

sequence it has been pointed out that should the prospect 
of success for the Germans and Austrians loom large, 
Italy must inevitably face the dilemma of either joining 
the Allies so as to ensure the defeat of her hereditary foe 
or else make ready to maintain hold on Valona by force 
of arms. The probability of her becoming one of the 
belligerents has, therefore, been much increased. This 
probability has been further emphasized by the appoint- 
ment of a new minister of war who is well known te be 
anti-Austrian, and whose recommendation is his pledge 
to hurry on the preparations for complete war equipment 
of the army. It was dilatoriness in this matter which is 
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said to have forced the resignation of his predecessor. 
The insurrection in South Africa has assumed a much 
more important character. General De Wet, the veteran 
commander of the Boers, has placed himself at the head 
of the rebellion in the Orange Free State and General 
Beyers has taken charge in the Western Transvaal. That 
two such leaders should take up arms against England 
has given a much more serious turn to what promised 
to be a very minor difficulty. British losses at sea con- 
tinue to grow. Two warships were put out of commis- 
sion by the German fleet off Chili, and a submarine was 
sunk in the North Sea. 


Austria-Hungary.—According to Austrian reports 
the Russians have carried on an organized religious per- 
secution during the present war. Not only has the head 
of the Uniate Church in Austria, the 
Greek Catholic Metropolitan of Lem- 
berg, been dragged into Russian 
captivity, but the Greek Catholic Bishop, Gregory 
Khomoshin, of Stanislau, Galicia, was driven by the 
Russians from his see and is now in Hungary. Many 
priests were made prisoners. According to report the 
Greek Catholic Union was declared null and void and an 
attempt was made to impose Russian orthodoxy upon the 
conquered districts. Die Information writes: 

The true adherents of the Greek Church in union with Rome 
do not of course bow to the jubeo of the Czar; but they must 
pay with the bitterest persecution and often with life itself for 
their loyalty. The terrible destruction of religious liberty and 
the disrespect of the religious convictions of the Ruthenian 
people will be a historic characteristic of this world-war. Russia, 
as has often been stated by us, is carrying on a war of pillage 
and religious bigotry. 


Russian 
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The writer hopes that the protest directed to the entire 
civilized world by the Ukrainian Parliament against 
these acts of terrorism will find an echo in all hearts that 
have any regard for religious liberty. 


France.—It has been announced that the Government 
will return to Paris from Bordeaux on November 20, 
and that Parliament will assemble on December 15, to 
discuss the passing of emergency 
measures. While this announcement 
has not been made officially, little 
doubt of its truth is expressed. Paris is returning by 
degrees to normal conditions. Several newspapers, which 
at the time of the mobilization were forced to suspend 
publication, have begun to appear once more. The ques- 
tion of reopening the Bourse has been proposed. What 
is done in’ this matter will be conditioned, largely, by the 
action of London and New York. 

The military authorities have been severely criticised 
for the lack of proper hospital accommodations in north- 
ern France. Many more hospitals must be established, 
it is urged, in hotels, public buildings 
and private residences to the rear of 
the line of battle, and the hurried 
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tors should be replaced at once by antiseptic methods. 
Efforts are being made by the Government to secure sur- 
geons of long experience for the military hospitals, to- 
gether with a nursing staff which has had several years’ 
at least of experience. According to a Paris newspaper, 
many of the nurses with the army have little to recom- 
mend them but a laudable good will, “which has tried 
hard to make up in devotion what it lacks in skill and 
experience.” 





Germany.—The Holy Father has expressed his satis- 
faction to Cardinal Hartmann, Archbishop of Cologne, 
that through his efforts the German Emperor has given 
orders that all French priests taken 
prisoners are to be treated as officers, 
though compelled to serve in the 
ranks by their own Government. Filled with ineffable 
sorrow at the horrors of this war, the Holy Father says 
that he found great consolation in this act of kindly con- 
sideration. He feels persuaded that the Archbishop will 
extend nis charity to all prisoners, and hopes that the 
example given here will be followed in other countries. 

The Emperor’s tender consideration for the sick and 
wounded in the hospitals and his democratic dealings 
with the soldiers whom he visits in the field and trenches 
are traits which have evidently been 
inherited by the young princes. A 
Sister of Mercy thus writes of two of 
the members of the imperial house: 

Prince Oscar and Prince August, sons of our Emperor, visited 
our hospital during these days. We were introduced to them as 
the first German Sisters. They were exceedingly kind 
us and likewise in particular to the poor wounded soldiers. 
They helped us put them into bed, soften their straw pillows, 
carry the mattresses, and the like. They knelt down by the side 
of the dying, wrote letters home for them, and helped wherever 
they could. God’s richest blessings upon these sons of the 
Emperor and upon the whole royal house! 
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Great Britain.—Prince Louis of Battenberg has re- 
signed as First Sea Lord, a post which bears the same 
relation to the navy as that of Commander in Chief does 
to the army. His resignation was 
followed by his appointment as mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. On account 
of his Austrian birth, Prince Louis has been made a tar- 
get by certain “yellow” journals of wide circulation, and 
unfortunately, some influence with the mob. “Prince 
Louis is a sensitive man as well as a brave and loyal 
officer,” says the London News, “and he has thought fit 
to offer himself as a sacrifice to this silly and cowardly 
campaign.” The News just stops short of characterizing 
the incident as a national disgrace, but.the Morning Post, 
while expressing its appreciation of the loyalty and great 
services of the Prince, considers it “more fitting that, in 
time of war, the highest position in the English navy be 
held by an officer of English birth.” Prince Louis has 
been succeeded by Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, ‘a man,” 
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of the British battle fleet of to-day.” 
born in 1841, entered the navy at the age of thirteen, and 


Lord Fisher was 


ince 1905 has been Admiral of the Fleet. 

Lord Kitchener’s volunteer army is approaching the 
million mark, nor, as interested reports will have it, has 
this army been recruited from the hulks. The best men 

in the Kingdom, says the Catholic 
Kitchener's . 


: Times, are joining it, as the empty 
Volunteers s 


halls of Cambridge and Oxford bear 
witness. The precise number recruited has not been made 
public, but it has been estimated at nearly seven hundred 
All are undergoing a rigid training in the 
military camps. Lord Kitchener intends to take no 
chances by sending untrained soldiers to the front. 


thousand. 


Ireland.—The Bishops, meeting at Maynooth, passed 
resolutions deploring the destruction of Louvain, the 
seminary of Ireland in the Penal days, and ordering 
parish collections for Belgian suf- 
ferers. These have been generously 
contributed, and besides a large num- 
ber of Belgian refugees have been well provided for. Re- 
ports from Irish soldiers captured by the Germans show 
they have been well treated. The Bishops’ condemnation 
of the British Government for refusing to supply a suf- 
ficiency of Catholic chaplains at the front was repeated 
at the annual meeting in Dublin of the Catholic Truth 
Society. Cardinal Logue pointed out, in connection with 
the Government's suggestion that French chaplains would 
suffice, that the wounded in French hospitals had to sign 
a formula requesting the services of a priest, making it 
difficult for French and impossible for Irish soldiers to 
secure spiritual aid. The Irish prelates at both meetings, 
and all other Irish speakers, abstained from reference 
to recruiting or pronouncements on the war, and the 
principal speaker, Dr. Keane, O.P., said the war that 
concerned Ireland was that which the King of Heaven 
called on her to wage against irreligion, indifference and 
immorality, and pernicious literature which was the 
propaganda of Satan. Cardinal Logue said the War 
Office had requested him to appoint Chaplains for the 
army in Ireland, which did not need them, but not for 
Already hundreds 
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the Irish soldiers at the front who did. 
of Irish priests have volunteered their services, but they 
were refused by the War Office, which has respected the 
religious prejudices of its Indian troops against beef and 
pork, by supplying them with goats. This, with the 
War Office’s denial to Mr. Redmond of the facilities it 
afforded to the Carson forces, has made recruiting 
meagre, despite the appeals of some Nationalist M.P’s. 


Mexico.—The one outstanding fact in news from 
Mexico is that anarchy reigns in that distracted land. | 
Papers that up to this had carefully suppressed all un- 
favorable reports have become out- 
spoken concerning conditions. The 
Army and Navy Journal says: 
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Reliable advices indicate that virtual anarchy prevails in Mex- 
ico City. There is such a disturbance in the Mexican capita) 
that well-informed authorities on Mexican affairs would not be 
surprised to hear that wholesale outrages had already been com- 
mitted in the city. So far a strict censorship has kept all of the 
details of the disturbances in the Mexican capital from publica- 
tion in this country, but without making any special effort to 
secure an account of what is happening there the State Depart- 
ment has a full realization of the dangers threatening. 


The New York Sun adds: 


The present state of affairs is regarded as just as bad as could 
be imagined, it is felt here, and officials see little prospect of 
improvement. For one thing, the American forces will remain 
at Vera Cruz indefinitely until the pledges required are forthcom- 
ing from whatever authority exists in Mexico City. 


Meanwhile the convention of Aguascalientes is still 
indulging in oratory and decrees of deposition. Villa 
and Carranza have both been “decreed” out of power. 
Villa refuses to be shorn of authority before Carranza ; 
Carranza refuses to be shorn at all; both are mustering 
troops in preparation for a new struggle. The situation 
has become extremely critical. The “First Chief” refuses 
to guarantee the demands of the United States and as a 
consequence our troops will remain in Vera Cruz. Under 
the circumstances perhaps this is for the best. American 
refugees state that Carranzistas have been active, taking 
a census of all people in Vera Cruz, against whom their 
“Chief” has, should have or should have had a grudge; 
six prominent Mexicans are on trial in Mexico City for 
complicity in the murder of Madero; and despatches re- 
late that the American manager of the El Rio mine has 
just been released from prison on the payment of $40,000 
ransom. ~Property and lives are held in low estimate 
indeed. A “process of law” providing for the confiscation 
of property has come to hand from Mexico City. It 
should be styled a “process of robbery.” No title is safe 
under its stupid provisions. The Church is entirely 
crippled. Bishops are in exile; at last reports all semi- 
naries were closed except one; whole sections of the 
country are without priests ; schools are abolished, and the 
Sacraments are barred in very many places. In a speech 
delivered in Waterbury, Conn., Senator Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, said in part: 


In return for all that we have done for these so-called Con- 
stitutionalists, what has been their attitude in return? Carranza 
sent an insulting note to our Government upon the seizure of 
Vera Cruz; neither he nor his generals have given any attention 
whatever to complaints on account of the murder of Americans 
and foreigners within the jurisdiction which he controlled. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Cumber tunnel fire, where atleast 
eight Americans were blown up; in the Benton murder, where 
an English citizen was killed; in expelling Spaniards from Tor- 
reon and in the murder of Catholic priests. 


At the moment of printing news arrived that the Agu- 
ascalientes conference. elected Guterriez President for 


| twenty days. Carranza remains defiant. Villa pretends to 


be pleased. A savage war may be expected at any time. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Binet-Simon Test in Legislation 
I 


A great American humorist who was in many ways a 
profound philosopher, as all true humorists must be, 
once said that “It would be much better not to know so 
many things, than to know so many things that are not 
so.” That particular humorist was very careful not to 
say that it was better not to know much. This is the 
day of knowledge of many things, and unfortunately, 
the knowers of many things are deeply intent in our 
generation in applying their very limited knowledge to 
some of the deepest problems of humanity. They are 
quite convinced that they are the only ones who have 
ever seriously thought about them, or at least, that ours 
is the first generation that ever approached these prob- 
lems properly, and just as sure that we are going to 
solve them without ado or delay. 

After having concentrated for a time on sex education 
and sex hygiene and various phases of eugenics, a great 
many educators now are taking up the knotty problems 
involved in the care of defective children, Unwarned by 
previous, even recent, experiences which show how much 
harm haste in these subjects may do, some are intent on 
legislation inchoate, hurried, quite unscientific though it 
may be, to solve all the problems connected with this 
difficult subject. Western legislatures are being urged to 
institute the Binet-Simon test by law so as to determine 
all the defective children there may be, and make special 
State provision for them. Such legislation will create a 
number of new inspectorships and examiners’ places, that, 
of course, can only be fitted by “properly trained experts.” 
These experts are then to apply the Binet-Simon test and 
their words are to be law. Now the Binet-Simon test is 
excellent, so far as it goes, but it has great limitations, 
is still distinctly on trial, is being constantly modified by 
its inventors and requires at least as much knowledge 
and experience as its inventors possess, in order to apply 
it properly. Even the inventors warn about the necessity 
for individuation and for recognizing how much the 
personality of the examiners as well as the patients or 
subjects count in making decisions. 

The story of the Binet test, as it is often called, is 
rather interesting. In 1904, an educational measure in 
Paris required the selection of all the mentally defective 
children in thie public schools to be made by means of 
individual examinations. As there was no definite method 
of making such an examination, Alfred Binet, the author 
of a series of books on psychology, and especially on 
phases of dual personality, assisted by Theodor Simon, 
also interested in psychology, took up the problem of 
creating a method of examination, and laid down rules 
for standardizing a scale of tests. To do this, selected 
groups of average pupils of the public schools, ten each 





of the ages three to seven, and fifteen each of the ages 
seven to twelve, were examined. A standard scale of 
intellectual attainments, mental development, alertness of 
mind, or whatever it may be called, was thus obtained. 
As a devotee has put it, “a hierarchy of tests, arranged 
in the order of their increasing difficulty was thus 
secured” and was published in L’Année Psychologique 
in 1905. This was afterwards adapted to the diagnosis of 
feeble-minded children, in order to determine whether 
they were idiots, imbeciles or morons. The idiot is a 
defective child that never reaches the plane of spoken 
language; the imbecile understands spoken language and 
sometimes can talk rather glibly but usually not quite 
sensibly, except with regard to very simple matters, while 
the moron, or high-grade imbecile, besides being able to 
talk, can read and write. Idiots, according to the Binet- 
Simon scale, have minds that practically never develop 
beyond the age of one or two years. The imbeciles have 
a mentality corresponding to the age groups from three 
years to seven. The morons belong in mind to the age 
groups from eight to twelve, though the feeble-minded do 
not apparently progress beyond the twelve-year level of 
average intelligence. 

After using these tests and the scale for three years, it 
is not surprising that the authors should have revised it 
as the result of further experimental work. If it is re- 
called that only a little more than a hundred children, 
altogether, were examined in order to make the standard- 
ization, its comparatively small value as an induction can 
be understood. These were Paris children of the poorer 
class, and influenced in many ways by their Paris environ- 
ment.- In 1908, the first revision of the scale appeared. 
Three years later, in 1911, what has been called the final 
revision of the scale was published. This appeared also 
in L’Année Psychologique and in the French Bulletin of 
the Free Society for the Psychological Study of The 
Child under the title, as it has been translated, of “A 
Method of Measuring the Development of the Intelli- 
gence of Young Children.” This translation has been 
published by the Courier Company of Lincoln, Illinois, 
and can be readily obtained. 

Binet and Simon suggest a series of questions to be 
put to the children of the various years, and then from 
the answers judge of the child’s intelligence. At three 
years for instance the child is asked to point out its nose, 
eyes and mouth, to repeat two digits, to give its family 
name, to enumerate the objects in a picture, and to repeat 
a sentence of six syllables. That is the whole test. At 
four years, it is asked to give its sex, to name a key, 
knife and penny when shown, to repeat three digits and 
to compare two lines. At ten years, it is asked to arrange 
five weights in order, to copy drawings from memory, 
criticize absurd statements, to show understanding of 
certain difficult questions of which examples are given, 
and to use three given words in two sentences. At fif- 
teen years, the child is asked to repeat seven digits—what 
a test for those of us who fail to catch four digits of a 
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telephone number?—to give three rhymes, to repeat a 
sentence of twenty-six syllables, to interpret a picture, to 
solve a problem from several facts. 

Evidently there is no mystery about any of these things, 
nor on the other hand is there any marvelous criterion of 
intelligence. Unless such a test is applied, first with the 
most careful attention to what the child’s environment 
has been, with due and attentive knowledge of any phy- 
sical pathological conditions that may be present hamper- 
ing the acquisition of information, and above all with 
common sense, serious mistakes may be made. As a 
matter of fact both psychologists and psychiatrists, that 
is the men of years of training in the study of the mind 
and of mental disease, complain that, as crudely applied 
at the present time by many so-called “experts,” these 
tests are most unreliable. They lead to a jumping to 
conclusions quite beyond our real knowledge. Physicians, 
particularly, are growing very tired of this rushing into 
conclusions which have to be taken back afterwards. 

i could quote some very serious mistakes that have 
been made by so-called experts in the application of these 
Binet-Simon tests, in which, owing to the laws making 
expert decisions final, or very difficult of review, wrongs 
of no little consequence have been done individuals. Such 
cases are, however, rather for medical journals than a 
popular weekly. The one thing that should be impressed 
upon every one just now, with regard to such matters, is 
how little we really know. Ignorance, coupled with as- 
sumption of knowledge, makes men ridiculous. Professor 
Bateson, the President of The British Association for The 
Advancement of Science, in his last annual address, sug- 
gested that the United States was making herself an 
excellent field for experimentation for other countries to 
watch; mainly with the idea of knowing what not to do. 
He thought that “eugenic regulation of marriage on a 
comprehensive scale, as suggested in America, is devised 
without regard to the needs either of individuals or of a 
modern state.” We are thus making a laughing stock of 
ourselves for the world by our pretense of knowledge and 
hasty application of half-baked principles, some of which 
will never get baked. 

Miss Elizabeth Farrell in the Introduction to the book 
on “The Backward Child” written by Barbara Morgan, 
whose long experience well befits her to have an opinion 
in this matter and gives her the right to express it, says: 


The teacher of some day will look back upon us as we look 
back upon the sooth-sayers and astrologers of a much earlier 
time. As they did, so are we doing, ladling out our notions and 
our cure-alls. As they treated, all bad health was alike; so gen- 
erally speaking is our treatment of all mental defects the same. 

. The teacher of the future, not too far distant, will want to 
know, not that the child is backward, but in what area of his 
mental functioning he is strong and where weakness dominates. 
She will want to know how he is to be trained; what sense-ap- 
peal to make; she will ask that an educational prescription be 
given her, to save her own strength and to conserve the pupil’s 
self-respect. 


That prescription can only be given by some one who 





knows not a little, but a great deal about the child. Not 
by some one who comes in and gives a ready-made test in 
a few minutes, but by an experienced and above all sym- 
pathetic common-sense individual. Old Dr. Parry of 
Bath said long ago: “It is much more important to know 
what sort of an individual has a disease than what sort 
of a disease the individual has.” Professor Osler said 
some time since that this still remains true even with all 
our advance in medicines. It is eminently true with re- 
gard to mental states, and hasty decisions made by 
readily applied tests that are being revised every three 
years by a final revision each time, are not likely to be 
helpful unless very carefully applied, Legislation that 
would impose them in the present state of our knowledge, 
or rather of our ignorance, would be likely to do in- 
finitely more harm than good 
J. J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Mad Homeopathy 


Most of the self-constituted social doctors to-day are 
homeopaths gone mad. It is, I believe; a well established 
rule in both the great schools of medicine that at times 
“like cures like.” Typhoid germs cure typhoid. Small- 
pox germs cure smallpox. This rule is the war cry of 
the homeopaths; it has only been adopted in special in- 
stances by the allopaths. By far the greater number of 
physicians would not admit that it was a good rule at all 
times and for all cases. But even if it were, it needs a 
special interpretation. The homeopathic dose is famous 
for its minuteness. 

Our worthy social doctors, on the contrary, are not by 
any means famous for the smallness of their evil doses. 
If they see commercial power concentrated in a few 
hands under capitalism, they prescribe a still further con- 
centration under a despotic social beaurocracy. If they 
see the diskonest rich robbing the honest poor, they would 
cure the trouble by having the dishonest poor rob the 
still dishonest rich. Perhaps they think two dishonest 
classes will make one single honest populace. This is 
something like the exploded theory of the militarists that 
if you are constantly threatening war you will always 
have peace. But another way, it would mean that if two 
men are ready to cut each other’s throats, they will soon 
decide it is better to shake hands and pretend to love 
each other. Unfortunately we know that when weapons 
are once drawn, the fight generally continues to the end. 

Hot tea may seem to cool you on a warm day; but 
scalding tea will surely shrivel your palate. That is one 
important fact to remember. Another equally important 
fact is this: if you are warm, it will do you no good to 
have someone else drink the hot tea. There are two 
ways, then, to misuse the homeopathic formula. If you 
are a homeopath, you can go mad in two ways. Most 
of the social dcctors have gone mad in both ways at once. 

For example, to substitute for the comparatively large 
number of business concerns with the very large number 
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of directors in each, the concentrated power of a beauro- 
cracy is actually to scald the social palate. On the other 
hand, to try to cure the dishonesty of the rich by making 
the poor dishonest too, is to give hot tea to the wrong 
man. Yet this is precisely what the social doctors, who 
are practising without a license, do at present. They 
either try to cure by a worse poison than the original dis- 
ease, or they treat those who have no disease to cure. 

The number of these quack doctors is legion, and they 
are the first persons to whom the couriers of the Catholic 
Church must carry her message. You will find them 
everywhere. Some are writers. Their theories sound 
violent and in consequence sell well. You will not always 
find the writers sincere. Their temptation to make a 
“good thing” of their theories is too great. But if you 
do find them sincere, they are the most in need of your 
message, for they reach the largest number of people. 

You will also find many sincere ministers guilty of this 
social malpractice. They are carried away by enthu- 
siasms. Often they are not men of great mental force. 
Rather, they are conspicuous for their human sympathy, 
for their eagerness to do something, though they are not 
quite sure what to alleviate, and for their powerlessness, 
as unguided individuals, to resist the fads of the day. 
From their very weakness and earnestness they can do a 
world of harm. Thousands of people look to them for 
guidance, and accept their teachings. 

Then, too, there are men and women of a leisured 
society who find an outlet for their somewhat ineffectual 
philanthropy in supporting the writers and the ministers. 
These people are scarcely more than the directing boards 
of the quack hospitals, or, at the very most, medical as- 
sistants. It is they who furnish the money for the play- 
wrights and the livings for the fashionable ministers, or 
who support slum parishes to further the work of poison- 
ing. They are not malicious; they are only inept. They 
have little or no originality, and so must pose as patrons 
of the popular idols. A very special method has to be 
used in delivering the message of the Church to such 
people. 

Last of all come the persons who receive the most 
blame and deserve the least. Theirs is the disagreeable 
task of administering the scalding tea. I mean the men 
of the poorer classes whom ignorance and the words of 
educated writers and ministers and society dilettantes 
have driven to despair. I do not mean the actual Labor 
leaders. They can be classed usually among the writers. 
Some of them are malpractitioners; some are not. The 
men I mean are the middle-men of the various Labor 
parties, those of them who have become infected by the 
poison through a combination of unfortunate causes. Per- 
haps their individual experience with capital has been 
hard. Their employer may have been dishonest. Being 
both miserable and credulous they have listened with a 
great mental thirst to every promise of better times, 
however shadowy, which their mental betters have held 
out to them. 





These middle-men whose allotted task it is to preach 
the gospel of hatred to those who already hate too much, 
or the gospel of dishonesty to those who are honest, 
these middle-men, I say, are the most to be pitied of all 
the grades of quack social doctors. To carry the message 
of the Church to such men is a splendid task. They are 
already eager for it. If they act directly against it now, 
it is only because, being virile, and impetuous, they must 
find an escape for their energy. Take them the message 
of the Church, and you will find them like children. Fail 
to make the message reach them, and the poison will 
make them beasts. 

RicHarp DANA SKINNER. 


Christian Jubilee in Japan 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1915, will have a special significance 
for the Catholic Church in Japan. The anniversary of 
the great apostle of Ireland is also the anniversary of 
one of the most memorable events im the ecclesiastical 
history of the Farthest East. On March 17, 1915, fifty 
years will have elapsed since the discovery of the faithful 
descendants of that race of martyrs converted to the 
Faith by St. Francis Xavier and his successors; of those 
heroic souls, who notwithstanding the most relentless 
persecution known in history, retained their faith and 
practised it in secret, and whose children constitute to- 
day the bulk of the Catholics of Japan. A brief sum- 
mary of the events of fifty years ago may be of interest 
to Catholics the world over. 

The prelude, as it were, of the great happening of 
March 17, 1865, had taken place not quite a month 
before, when on February 19 the first church built to 
honor the then recently canonized Japanese martyrs was 
dedicated in Nagasaki, the scene of their martyrdom. 
It was not the first church reopened in Japan, for the 
Church of the Sacred Heart in Yokohama antedates it 
by three years; but the solemnity of this dedication and 
the historical associations of the locality triumphantly 
marked the end of the bloody persecution and the dawn 
of a new era for the Catholic Church in the island em- 
pire. The Church of the Martyrs, the cathedral of the 
diocese of Nagasaki, looks down upon the land-locked 
harbor and is a conspicuous object from the ship at 
anchor in that beautiful bay. It must have been an im- 
posing sight on that Sunday morning in February, 1865, 
when the men-of-war of all the nationalities which at that 
time had treaty relations with Japan, were assembled at 
Nagasaki, to take part in the celebration. Prominent 
among all were the war ships of the United States 
which had been the first to reopen the Nippon Empire. 
The commanders and part of the staff of each vessel, in 
full dress uniform, each with a guard of honor, took part 
in the dedication ceremony. A French battery drawn up 
in front of the sacred edifice fired a salute, the Russian 
naval band furnished the music. It was, no doubt, the 
great solemnity of this celebration, which was noised 
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abroad and aroused the attention of the ancient Christians 
in out-of-the-way country places, that led to their making 
inguiries and brought them in contact with the successors 
of their former pastors. 

A few weeks later, at noon, Friday, March 17, Father 
Vetitjean, who had charge of the church, noticed a grou» 
of some fifteen men, women and children, crowding 
about the locked portal of the church. He approached 
and asked them if they wished to see the building. Upon 
their affirmative reply he led them to the high altar and 
whilst he was kneeling for a moment in adoration, one 
of the women drew near and whispered in his ear: “All 
of us here have the same heart as you.” In surprise, the 
missionary exclaimed: “Who are you? Where do you 
come from?” ‘The woman replied: “We are from 
Urakami |a village some two or three miles inland from 
the city, where at present the most magnificent church 
edifice in Japan is nearing completion] ; there almost all 
have the same heart.’”’ Before Father Petitjean knew 
what to answer, the woman continued: “Where is the 
venerable picture of Sancta Maria?” 

We may imagine the surprise of the good Father to 
hear the Latin name of the Blessed Virgin from the lips 
of a Japanese peasant woman. These must be descend- 
ants of the ancient Christians; the thought struck him 
with such overwhelming force that for a time he was 
speechless. He merely pointed to the side altar with the 
statue of Our Lady and the Infant Jesus. They all 
crowded about it, knelt down and for some time care- 
fully contemplated the picture of Mother and Child. And 
then the ice of reserve and reticence was melted, men and 
women exclaimed: “Yes, it is Sancta Maria. Behold 
in her arms on ko Jesu sama, the august Child, the Lord 
Jesus.” 

Veneration of the Blessed Mother of God was for 
these simple people the first indication that they had 
found the Church of their forefathers. They began to 
tell the missionary of their ancient traditions, how they 
had been told that on the 25th of the first winter month 
the Lord Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary in a stable; 
that they had a sacramento, called baptisma (the ancient 
missionaries had adapted the Latin religious terms to the 
Japanese pronunciation) ; that they never allowed a child 
to die without that sacrament; that one of their number 
was specially appointed to administer the sacrament and 
that at the time of baptism each one received the name 
of a santo. 

There was no doubt that these people had retained a 
great part of Catholic tradition, weakened and in part 
disfigured as their further revelations disclosed, but 
sufficient to mark them distinctly as Catholics. Parts of 
prayers like Ave Maria, Pateru Nosteru, even the Con- 
fiteor had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. They knew that the first day of the week was 
called Domingo, that every year a time of penance called 
Kuwarezuma (quadragesima) was followed by the feast 
of pasuka (pascha, Easter) to commemorate the resur- 





they asked the Father. Upon his answering in the affirm- 
ative, the further question was: “Do you know the King 
of the Great Doctrine? We have been told by our an- 
cestors that in the West, in a great city called Roma there 
lives the King of the Great Doctrine which they learned 
from saserudote (priests) sent by him. What is his 
name?” 

Father Petitjean saw at once that they referred to the 
Holy Father. “Certainly I know him,” he replied; “his 
name is Pius; it is he who has sent me to you. He will 
be greatly rejoiced to hear about you.” At these words 
joy and contentment was visibly depicted on the counte- 
nances of those good people; they could no longer harbor 
any doubt that they saw before their eyes the lawful 
successor of those by whom their forefathers had been 
instructed, They spread the news among their fellow- 
villagers, thousands of Christians were found where no- 
body suspected their existence, and the temporary per- 
secution and exile that many had to undergo in the early 
seventies did not in the least slacken their ardor or shake 
the firmness of their convictions. By far the greatest 
part of the Catholics of the diocese of Nagasaki are 
descendants of those ancient heroes of the Faith, and 
entire villages and some smaller islands are almost ex- 
clusively Catholic. 

No doubt, the fiftieth anniversary of this auspicious 
event will be fittingly celebrated in Nagasaki and the 
whole of Japan. Presumably the magnificent church of 
Urakami, erected on the site of the former tribunal, 
where many of those who, in 1865, had declared their 
Christian affiliation were tortured and condemned, will 
be completely finished by that time, and furnish a setting 
worthy of the celebration. 

May the prayers of the entire Catholic world on that 
occasion supplicate the Throne of Mercy that a new era 
of grace and prosperity may come to the much-tried 
Japanese mission, However much the Japanese may 
appreciate the self-sacrificing character of the Catholic 
missionary, few of them feel called to investigate the 
claims of Catholic truth. Modern skepticism and in- 
differentism are systematically inculcated at most of the 
higher seats of learning, Popular literature is apt to 
sneer at all supernatural religion. Their own ancestor 
worship and time-honored traditions are considered by 
most Japanese as fully sufficient for their needs and 
quite as good as imported doctrines. To make them 
realize that religion means subjection to God, His reve- 
lation, and His commandments, is a most difficult task, 
and one that will depend for its success, above all else, on 
the silent workings of the Holy Spirit to be invoked by 
our prayers. 

May the prayers of American Catholics who have 
shown themselves so generous to us in our struggles 
never fail us in the work which we are striving to do for 
God and His Church! 


Tokyo, Japan. Victor F. GETTELMAN, S.J. 
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The Young Man and Osteopathy* 


In suggesting this vocation to the earnest young man, 
I would do so sincerely recognizing its worth now, and 
anticipating its possibilities in the future. It is a com- 
paratively new and independent system of therapeutics, 
the first school having been founded by Doctor Andrew 
Taylor Still, formerly of the so-called Allopathic persua- 
sion, in the little town of Kirksville, Mo., twenty-two 
years ago. The first class consisted of sixteen students, 
and the course was for four months. To-day we have 
upwards of fifteen hundred students enrolled in our 
schools which are legally recognized, and the course now 
is for a period of three years of nine months each in all 
the colleges except Philadelphia which demands a term 
of four years of eight months. 

The following is a comparison of subjects taught by 
Association of Medical Colleges and Osteopathic Col- 


leges : 


MEDICAL COLLEGES OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGES 


Histology Histology 
Embryology Embryology 
Osteology Osteology 
Anatomy Anatomy 
Physiology Physiology 


Chemistry and Toxicology 


Chemistry and Toxicology 
Principles of Osteopathy 


Materia Medica 


Pharmacology Osteopathic Mechanics 
Therapeutics ; 

Bacteriology Bacteriology 
Pathology Pathology 


Medical Zoology 
Clinical Microscopy 
Physical Diagnosis 


Clinical Microscopy 
Physical Diagnosis _ 
Osteopathic Diagnosis 


Practice of Medicine Practice of Osteopathy 


Surgery Surgery 

Applied Anatomy 
Obstetrics Obstetrics 
Gynecology Gynecology 
Pediatrics Pediatrics 
Eye and Ear Eye and Ear 


Nose and Throat 

Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Electro-Therapeutics 
Genito-Urinary Diseases 
Dermatology and Syphilis 
Hygiene and Public Health 
Dietetics 

Médical Jurisprudence 


Nose and Throat 

Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Electro-Therapeutics 
Genito-Urinary Diseases 
Dermatology and Syphilis 
Hygiene and Public Health 
Dietetics 


Medical Jurisprudence 

After graduation, our examinations for permission to 
practice are under State supervision, and the certificates 
granted give us similar rights and impose similar re- 
sponsibilities as in the case of other physicians in almost 
every state of the Union. This progress could not have 
been made if our methods had not been legitimate, our 
teachings sound, our practitioners qualified, and our re- 
sults evident. As any profession or even industry, must 
be built up by experience, so every year our study is, not 
so much improved upon, as elaborated, the original 
thought still being predominant. 

Doctor Still was a philosopher, a reasoning thinker, a 
student of nature and her ways, and an intelligent and 
educated man. He started out with the truth, that nature 





*The nineteenth of a series of vocational articles. 


is complete, physically perfect (notwithstanding some 
magazine articles to the contrary), and that if we have 
a normal structure, in normal environment, health must 
reign ; that any deviation from this condition must result 
in interference with the proper functional workings of 
nature, thus producing a lessened resistance and a lia- 
bility to allow the ever attacking germs to find a desirable 
place to grow. Until such abnormalities are adjusted, 
nature can not throw off the disease, and internal medi- 
cation will only change the symptom, and not the cause. 
When this startling yet reasonable theory was offered by 
Dr. Still to his medical brethren he was looked upon by 
some, sympathetically, as a visionary, and by others as a 
revolutionist. Outside and adverse opinion, however, 
did not abort the birth of osteopathy as a new science. 

The theories of yesterday are the facts of to-day. 
Thousands upon thousands of the proofs of the efficacy 
of our work are energetic enthusiasts. Many invalids 
who came to our clinics discouraged, found relief, en- 
rolled at our school, and faced the world in a few years 
with a diploma, health, and a message of hope to others. 
At the present time we have the following recognized 
colleges teaching osteopathy: American School of 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Missouri; College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago ; Central 
College, Kansas City, Kansas; Still College of Osteop- 
athy, Des Moines, Iowa; Massachusetts College of 
Osteopathy, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia. 

With all our schools, all our students, and graduates, 
we can not supply the-demand. There are only seven 
thousand osteopaths scattered over the United States as 
compared to one hundred and fifty thousand medical 
practitioners, hence the opportunity for competent men 
and women. I understand that letters are coming in 
very frequently to the heads of the various schools (I 
have seen some on the bulletin boards myself) from 
prominent men asking for an osteopath for their par- 
ticular towns, and in many cases offering a year’s office 
rent free as an inducement. Does this demand occur in 
any other profession? Many thriving towns which sup- 
port a dozen medical practitioners are without a single 
osteopath., These facts are not intended to lead my read- 
ers to believe that every osteopath is making a success. 
There are always cases in every profession of a square 
peg in a round hole. 

To sum up, the student who has had the necessary 
educational requirements (at least a four years’ High 
School course), has studied conscientiously, applied him- 
self thoughtfully to his work, has the strong moral char- 
acter so essential to success, has the determination to do 
things after he has thought them, will feel proud to be- 
long to this most promising new profession and to help 
in the great work of relieving the world’s sufferings. 

The pioneer work which is open to the young ener- 





getic person is unlimited. Our disciples are in many 
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foreign countries. We have twenty osteopaths in Lon- 
don, and Birmingham, Bournemouth, Brighton, Liver- 
pool and Manchester have each a few; Ireland has 
two, Scotland fifteen, Paris has two. Canada is repre- 
sented by about two hundred, and we find our brethren 
pushing ahead in Germany, Sweden, British West India, 
Argentine Republic, British East Africa, West Africa 
and Honolulu; yet the foreign field is practically un- 
touched and offers unheard of possibilities for ambitious 
young graduates. 


Atlantic City, N. J. J. S. LocugE, p.o. 


Catholic Women in Social Work 


It may be admitted, without apology or self-condemna- 
tion, that the great body of Catholic women, whether in 
Europe or America, have been slow to enter into any of 
those movements of the present day which have a 
tendency to withdraw woman from the domestic circle, 
and thrust her into the lime-light of publicity. 

The Catholic woman, conservative both by training 
and heredity, shrank frém whatever might be construed 
as forcing herself into the arena of politics. As a conse- 
quence, a movement, wide and deep and far-reaching, 
has developed in which Catholic women have taken slight 
interest, and in which they have been practically unrep- 
resented. Nevertheless, this movement has continued to 
gather strength and momentum until it has become an 
element to be reckoned with among the forces of this 
restless age. Ancient usage and long-established prece- 
dents have been broken down, and new avenues for the 
ambition and activities of woman have been opened up. 
A German Catholic paper has summed up the woman's 
movement as, “the recognition, cultivation and develop- 
ment of the feminine individuality, with the ultimate view 
of the widest extension of her beneficent influence on 
present and future generations, the most perfect realiza- 
tion of the feminine and through it of the spiritual and 
human ideal.”’ 

German bishops were first among the hierarchy to dis- 
cern that the activity of lay women, when properly :di- 
rected, is an ever-growing power for good which should 
be enlisted in the cause of the Church; and they have, 
therefore, given their cordial encouragement to the for- 
mation of women into associations for the purpose of 
working at the solution of social questions of the day 
according to Catholic principles. This work had been 
hitherto left principally, if not wholly, in the hands of 
men and women who were agnostics or else members of 
Protestant churches. This circumstance has had a 
weighty effect upon those whom the movement sought 
to reach, since much of the work has been ac- 
complished by a Protestant or anti-Christian propaganda. 
The awakening, however, though long delayed, has come 
at last. The first book upon the woman’s question was 
by the German Redemptorist, Father Rassler, in 1895, 
and it was received with indifference and even with ridi- 





cule; but the meeting of the International Council of 
Women at Berlin in 1904 jarred the German Catholics 
from their apathy. They began to realize what they had 
lost for the want of organization. The intense anti- 
Christian spirit of the organization excited apprehension, 
and with very good reason. Of the two hundred who 
took part in proceedings of the convention, only four were 
Christians, and but one was a Catholic; all the rest were 
infidels or agnostics. It was quite enough to make think- 
ing people sit up and begin to take notice. Professor 
Mausbach, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Minster, pointed out to the Catholics that the achieve- 
ments of women as represented at this Congress de- 
manded attention from the whole world. Thus en- 
couraged, the German Catholic women determined to 
organize and bring into the field the influence of religion 
in their work. This was the beginning of the Frauen- 
bund (Women’s Association), which has accomplished 
so much for the Church and society in the ten years of 
its existence. It is modelled upon the Volksverein, and 
has had at its back that magnificent body of men who 
compose the Centre party in the Reichstag. Besides 
Professor Mausbach, Father Auerbacher, a Capuchin, 
and Father Cathrein, a Jesuit, were powerful advocates of 
the Catholic woman’s movement, and lent their aid in 
directing it into the right channels. The work done in 
Germany, where the Catholic woman’s movement origi- 
nated, not only shows what can be done by organization, 
stimulated by zeal for the faith, but also emphasizes the 
necessity of such organization, if American women are 
to do their part in saving morals and religion at home. 
Happily our women are awakening to the situation. As- 
sociations are springing up in most of our large cities, 
and the recognition given to women at the National Con- 
ferences of Catholic Charities, at their biennial sessions 
in Washington, shows the change that has come over 
public sentiment within a few years past, and how cor- 
dially the Church authorities in the United States have 
welcomed women into their councils. It is a fact freely 
commented upon by the secular press, that the trend ef the 
woman’s movement to-day in the United States is toward 
infidelity and emancipation from the restraints of 
morality. Many of the leaders openly advocate free love 
and the abolition of what they term “the bondage of the 
marriage tie’; and these loose ideas of morality are 
propagated by them in their literature and from the plat- 
form. 

In view of these conditions Catholic women can not 
remain aloof from social movements without neglecting 
a great opportunity to infuse into them Catholic ideas 
and Catholic morals, and in this way help to realize the 
aim of our late Pontiff, the great Pius X, “to renew all 
things in Christ.” There is no question of our ability to 
put into this field trained women, intellectually the equals, 
and spiritually the superiors, of those who for more 
than two decades have been shaping the thoughts and 
beliefs and aspirations of vast numbers in our own 
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<ountry and in Europe. Catholic women are needed to 
fight the growing tendency toward paganism in the home 
and in society. A single instance of this will illustrate 
this point. At a “Mothers’ Congress” held in Seattle a 
few months ago, and at which there was an attendance 
of nearly a hundred women, ostensibly assembled in the 
interests of the children and the home, there were dis- 
<ussions, more or less profound, on many subjects. Reso- 
lutions on diverse matters, from endorsing the teaching 
of sex-hygiene and eugenics in the classroom to pro- 
shibiting smoking on the street cars, were passed unani- 
mously ; but of the cancer of divorce which is destroying 
the homes of the land, corroding the vitals of society, and 
filling the asylums, juvenile courts, and ultimately the 
‘penitentiaries with the unfortunate offspring of divorced 
parents, not a word was uttered. The crime of race 
suicide was also unmentioned. This is curious in view 
of the declared aim of the congress, viz.: ‘The welfare 
of the child and the conservation of the home.” Now 
-does anybody suppose those omissions would have been 
possible if a few representative Catholic women had been 
present, or even one, who would have discussed those 
questions from the standpoint of Catholic morals? The 
amount of lasting good to be done on occasions such as 
that alluded to is simply incalculable. The teaching of 
‘the Church is definite on all the social and moral problems 
which trouble our day; and in the discussion of all the 
‘vexed questions there is need for the Catholic woman 
with her positive religious convictions and her clearer 
~vision of things spiritual. M. JoHNsTON. 


An Idyl of Age 


He was a white-haired old gentleman with a marked stoop 
‘to the shoulders, and a step that was not so firm as he wished 
-Others to think; his hand trembled a good deal as he leaned 
heavily on his cane and felt for the sidewalk from the step of 
the carriage which had just drawn up before one of the old 
mansions on Fifth avenue; but he had a broad high brow 
with scarcely a wrinkle upon it and a kindly eye that could 
look the world in the face; evidently he had done no man 
wrong, and known much happiness in his long and active 
life. He put on his high hat and his long frock coat fell 
gracefully about his tall and graceful figure. He straightened 
himself up for a moment and then turned to help a lady from 
the carriage. She was strangely like and unlike him, and it 
was a moment before one realized that the reason for this 
contradiction lay in the fact that she was his wife. The grace 
and courtesy with which he offered his assistance, and the air 
with which she received the silent homage of his action, were 
as striking as they were unobtrusive, and made it clear at 
once that he was her knight and she was his lady. One felt 
that if the severe lapel of his broadcloth coat could suddenly 
be turned back, one would certainly find her favor pinned over 
his heart. She was his queen, of that there could be no doubt 
to the most casual observer, and he was her willing subject; 
he served her with most unmistakable pride and the most 
natural manner in the world. Long years of service had fixed 
their relations and made them easy. 

They went up the broad steps, rather feebly but with much 
dignity, and entering the wide door that the footman held 
-open, passed from sight. How one regretted to see them go! 





—_— 


Their beautiful life-story went with them. How one wished 
that he might have known more, that he might have been 
invited within and permitted to sit down at the old lady’s 
feet and learn from her own lips the secret of the influence 
she had acquired over that strong man, who evidently ruled 
others but was so obviously content to be ruled by her. She was 
not richly dressed, she was not beautiful, at least as far as 
regularity of feature was concerned, she did not even seem 
to be clever; but she had a power and a charm that all these 
qualities often fail to give. 

Wherein lay her charm? It would seem that the romance 
of their courtship had never worn off. Not that they were 
still in love, at least not in the technical sense, for they cer- 
tainly had never ceased to be lovers in the broader use of 
the word. The emotional intensity of their early love indeed 
had passed, but in its place had come something deeper, more 
enduring, more potent; the flash of passion had died away, 
but the calm light of unalterable affection still burned brightly 
in both of their hearts. Who had guarded the lamp that was 
still so radiant? In other hearts love had shone no less 


‘clearly at the beginning of their wedded life; but, alas, in 


many cases the golden glow had dwindled down into a tiny 
spark, had flickered for a while, and then gone out. How 
was it that it was still undimmed in these two hearts?) Whose 
hand had trimmed the frail lamp all those many years? Some 
one must have poured in oil with constant care, some one 
must have been always on the watch when the flame grew 
fitful and trembled and flared. If it was still alight, some one 
surely must have kept it alight. How had it been done? 
Whose work had it been? One suspected that, if the truth 
were told, it would be found that she, not he, had been the 
cause. She was the Vestal, his was only a secondary part. 
And the result? She was possessed of a love and happiness 
that money was powerless to buy. What a sympathy, what a 
tolerance, what a forbearance, what a comfort had been the 
seed and the fruit of their more than fifty happy years! 


And yet this was not all the truth. There were many other 
wives whose golden jubilee found their wedded love as fresh 
as it was on the day when they walked so bravely to the altar 
and plighted their troth for better or for worse; but their ex- 
pressions lacked an indefinable something that almost trans- 
figured the features of the kindly face that had turned so 
eagerly toward the other-day mansion. It was clear that she 
was coming home. A look of fond expectancy was in her 
eyes. She was proud of that stately gentleman, but he was 
not her all. She was happy to be with him alone, and yet 
there were others with whom she longed to be. She was lis- 
tening with pleasure to his well-loved voice, but her ears were 
straining for the sound of other voices, not less dear. And 
now one could hear them as the door swung open, the voices 
of her children and her children’s children. What a welcome 
was hers! What a chorus of love greeted her return! Into 
what an atmosphere of affection she passed from the chill in- 
difference of the world! How her mother’s heart throbbed 
within her! There were tears indeed on her cheeks, but not 
of sorrow, the smile on her lips was too unmistakably joyous 
to admit of that. Was this then the reason for that inde- 
scribably beautiful and illusive something that gave to her 
countenance a look almost of beatitude? Was she already 
tasting the sweetness promised by St. Paul to the patience, 
gentleness, courageous self-sacrifice and suffering involved in 
carrying out the ideal of Catholic maternity? Was she satis- 
fied now that the prize was well worth the struggle? It 
seemed that she was, but the great oaken door had shut out 
the world from her secret. What a pity! So many others 
needed to learn it! Which were the better, her old fashioned 
ideals and standards and methods or the new, the modern? 

She cared nothing, as one could see at a glance, about 
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woman suffrage. She had never come out of her beloved re- 
tirement to shout to the world her equality with man; she had 
no need to do so; in her own circle she had always been 
treated as though she were somewhat above him. She was 
not a feminist nor did she glory in any of those harsh and 
repellant names that are so often to-day on woman’s lips; 
she had never even walked in a procession. She was simply 
a dear, old-fashioned, sweet old lady with no other kingdom 
than her home and no other subjects but those she loved. 
And yet she was far more of a queen and wielded far more 
of power than her worldly- -minded sisters, whose clamor- 
ous self-assertion seems to end only in failure, or where it 
gains success does so at the cost of one of their most precious 
gifts. What was the cause of her charm, her power, her happi- 
ness? What indeed but her very womanliness, her own in- 
alienable charm, the power and happiness that God meant 


every woman to have. J. Harpinc FIsHeER, s.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) 


One Solution of an Important Question 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your editerial entitled: “Calumniating Women” (Vol. 
XII, No. 2), you ask: “Who is responsible for the anti-Catho- 
lic war news that is making its way to the front pages of our 
newspapers?” 

With reference to the now officially retracted story about 
Belgian priests having committed outrages on German 
wounded soldiers, it may suffice to note what is generally 
known to readers of German weeklies and dailies: namely, 
that a number of Belgian civilians and officers disguised them- 
selves as priests. A Protestant officer in the German Army 
tells of the capture of eight such scoundrels in one day, 
“and not one of them was a priest.” Naturally the German 
troops did not immediately “catch on” to the masquerading 
scheme, and this may account for stories about outrages and 
“sniping” by priests. 

However, this is only one of the cases exploited by enemies 
of the Catholic Church. Your hint to Catholic organizations 
might do some good, provided a sufficient number of Catho- 
lic readers of “Hearst horrors” and sensational dailies had 
enough common sense to quit paying good cash to news- 
mongers and jaundiced journalists who revile things Catholic 
and indirectly make fools of their Catholic supporters. But 
even then we would not get at the Judeo-Masonic clique 
“doctoring” cables in London and Paris. By those who have 
followed the “fablegrams” manufactured by this cable cabal 
during the last five or ten years the slanders AMERICA resents 
were to,he.expected. And there will be more. Here is one 
of the reasons: Europe’s “lying trust.” 

La Lectura Dominical, a weekly published by the Jesuit 
Fathers in Spain, declared in its issue for August 22: 


Partly with evident amusement and partly with well- 
founded indignation we have on a previous occasion char- 
acterized the lying methods used by the majority of cor- 
respondents informing the world on the progress of the 
war. 

Whenever they speak of Germany they regularly use 
expressions suited to a negro State in darkest Africa. 
The officers of her army are ballet dancers; her warriors, 
the worst of savages; the German cannon, pipes from an 
organ; German guns are reeds; German aeroplanes, mere 
sparrows; the airships, soap bubbles; the powder of the 
Germans is sand: their bullets are cotton, and their horses 
and battleships of paper. 








In Europe there has been formed a powerful press 
syndicate, which we Spaniards, who have our own know 


full well. Poets, speakers, politicians, enterpreneurs with 

whom our press does not like to bother, simply do not 

exist. There is no press but that of the trust, no truth 
if the trust does not champion it, no interest but that of 
the trust. 

The same thing applies to Europe. Germany does not 
belong to the allied trust, or rather, Germany is against 
the trust. Politics, press telegraphs—everything be- 
longs to the trust; and this explains why Germany does 
not exist any more. 

It so happens that the Germany of Luther and of Bishop 
Kettler and the Austria of Christian-Social “reaction” happens 
to be at war with countries in which the “liars’ trust” has its 
principal strongholds. In spite of much that is anti-Chris- 
tian, these two empires are not the favorite camping ground 
of the anti-clerical forces in whose interests the cable cabal in- 
vents “fablegrams.” France and England, on the contrary, have 
been cursed by these enemies of all civilization for many years. 
The Ferrer uproar amply proved this. 

Now let us note other significant circumstances! The 
Spanish periodical, Razon y Fé, another Jesuit publication, re- 
ports that the Grand Orient of France has appealed to all 
foreign Orients for aid for the Allies, adding that these latter 
stand for freedom and progress as opposed to the “obscurant- 
ism and reaction” represented by Germany and Austria! 

According to /talia, published in Milan, a meeting of Italian 
Freemasons on September 23 declared for war on the side of 
the Allies! In accordance with instructions, of the Grand 
Master, a volunteer corps for France and another for a land- 
ing in Dalmatia are to be organized. Father Baumgarten, 
who has for some years been stationed in Rome, informs 
the Allgemeine Rundschau (No. 39) that the most vicious 
enemies of Austria and Germany in Italy are the Masonic 
journals Vita and Secolo! The same may be said of a Buenos 
Aires lodge sheet with reference to Argentina. ; 

Can this enthusiasm of Freemasonry the world over for 
the Allies be only accidental with an organization which 
works with “malice aforethought”? Has it no connection 
with the “liars’ trust” and the cable cabal “doctoring” dis- 
patches in London and Paris for many a year? 

If it has, then our Catholic organizations are practically 
powerless to remedy matters. Their “resoluting” and pro- 
testing will not materially change matters. Even a general 
refusal of Catholics to buy papers which throw mud at the 
Church would not prove entirely effective. To go to the 
root of the matter, the American Catholics must free them- 
selves from the slavery-of anti-Catholic cable agencies, and 
this, as Father Plater, S.J., has pointed out, means they must 
secure their own wire, an independent international news 
service. Antuony J. Beck. 


Dubuque, Ia. 


Italians in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with great interest the defence of the Italian people's 
faith printed in a recent issue of America from the pen of Rev. 
Joseph Sorrentino, S. J. Like the Reverend writer, I too have 
lived for many years in Italy, and have learned to see and 
admire many noble qualities in the Italian people, especially their 
beautiful devotion to the Blessed Mother of God. Also, in my 
conversations with other American Catholics, I have endeavored 
to maintain what Father Sorrentino maintains, viz., that the 
vast majority of Italians are practical Catholics, but I have met 
with very indifferent success. First of all, against my contention 
has been invariably urged the patent fact that, in our country at 
least, the great majority of Italians do not measure up to the 
accepted definition of a practical Catholic, as one who obeys the 
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Commandments of God and the precepts of the Church. The 
logical-minded American Catholic finds it impossible to recon- 
cile practical Catholicity with a positive disregard of that precept 
of the Church which obliges all Catholics under pain of mortal 
sin to hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation, unless 
a very serious reason excuses. And what are we who would 
like to be apologists to answer? We can not deny what almost 
every Catholic priest tells us, that the Italians in the United 
States as a rule do not attend Mass regularly. And this condi- 
tion exists in spite of the fact that many zealous priests have 
done, and are still doing, all in their power to induce them to 
attend the Holy Sacrifice, as do Catholics of other nationalities. 
In fact, I may say from my own personal experience, I know 
priests who go so far as to throw open the doors of their 
churches to Italians without asking or expecting any offering 
from them; and, furthermore, provide them with a priest of 
their own nationality out of their own resources. . This is done, they 
tell me, in order to remove the objection that Italians sometimes 
make “that they have to pay”; or “that they do not understand.” 
One would think such generosity would be very fruitful, but 
these priests tell me they find that out of a colony of perhaps 
a thousand souls some fifty will attend Mass regularly. 

In the face of such stubborn facts from those who know, 
it will avail me little to state, as has the Reverend writer in his 
article, “that there are at least four hundred 
churches”; “that Mass is said in these churches from five or six 
o'clock till noon,” and “that these Masses are attended by im- 
What the American Catholic, and more espec- 
If 
in 


in Naples 


mense crowds.” 
ially the American priest, wants to have explained is this: 
Italian Catholics go to Mass in immense crowds when 
Naples, or Rome, or Milan, why do they not do likewise in New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Boston, where there are to be found 
densely settled Italian colonies? It is the same Mass, and the 
same obligation exists. Why have we, therefore, such a small 
percentage of Italians attending the Holy Sacrifice? Until this 
is explained away, I see very little to be said for the practical 
Catholicity of the Italian people with whom Americans have 
become acquainted. If we say it takes a “public joy” or a “pub- 
lic sorrow to awaken Italian Catholicity, to have churches and 
shrines decorated,” good Catholics who look on will not believe 
it practical Catholicity, but emotionalism. For, practical 
Catholicity they undersand, not the kind that needs an earth- 
quake or other calamity to bring it to life, but the solid faith 
that manifests itself to the world, in season and out of season, 
fifty-two Sundays of the year, in the church, and at the Holy 
Table of the Eucharist. 


Furthermore, if you urge the claim that “Italy abounds in 
well-attended and well-taught Sunday-schools” it is very difficult 
to find a reason for the widespread ignorance of and indifference 
to the fundamentals of our holy religion that are evident in the 
case of so many Italian immigrants to this country. Of course 
one can not expect to find them all theologians, or trained in 
apologetics, but one has the right to expect them to show forth 
their teaching in their lives. “By their fruits you shall know 
them” must be the test of the religious training in the case of 
the people of Italy as it is in that of other peoples; and, judged 
by their fruits in the discharge of their religious duties, little 
can be said in justification of their Sunday-school education. 
Then again, if Catholic societies flourish so generally in Italy, to 
what are Americans to attribute the indisputable fact that 
Italians, once in this country, gravitate so quickly, and appar- 
ently so naturally, to societies whose principles are unalterably 
opposed to the Catholic Church, and whose banner is not the 
Cross, but the red flag, or other like emblem of Socialism or 
anarchy? 


by 


I bring forward these difficulties because they are the ones I 
have so often heard expressed against Italian Catholicity, and 








for which I have never found any satisfying explanation. It is 
quite possible Father Sorrentino may be in a position to throw 
a new light on this subject that will clear up what seems to be 
a glaring inconsistency between the Catholic lives of the Italians 
in this country and in Italy. If he will do so, he will be doing 
something that will be appreciated by me, and I am quite sure 
by other readers of AMERICA. 

Boston, Mass. CATHOLICUS. 


Religious Conditions in Italy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will your correspondent, Mr. Herbert Hadley, please give 
his proofs for two statements in his attack on Father Sor- 
rentino’s article about “Religious Conditions in Italy”? I 
quote from Mr. Hadley’s letter in your issue of October 31: 


(1.) Thousands upon thousands of boys and girls 
beyond the age of sixteen know nothing of their prayers, 
nothing of their catechism and have never even been in- 
structed for or made their First Communion or Confes- 
sion. 

(2.) Ninety-nine per cent. of them stay away from Mass 
when they come to this country. 


What do our priests say who working among the 


Italians? 
New York. 


are 
Joun Cornett, S.J. 


Workers for Real Social Reform 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been a good deal interested in the controversy 
aroused by certain of your correspondents with regard to 
the backwardness of the Church at the present time in social 
reform initiative and leadership, with the innuendo that the 
Church has always been behind in these matters. Nothing 
is more amusing to me than the assumption of knowledge as 
to what the Church is doing and the very definite assertions 
as to her failure that one sometimes hears from young 
Catholics, “they may be young in mind, though old in body,” 
who have usually been educated at secular institutions or 
have drawn their information such as it may be frdm Prot- 
estant sources. The magnificent social work, thank God it 


‘ was not called that, but ju;st plain charity, the charity that 


benefits not harms, accomplished by the Guilds and_ the 
réligious Orders in the past is simply marvelous. They did 
not call it settlement work, but when I ventured to write of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary as a pioneer settlement ‘worker 
in the thirteenth century, Jacob Riis read a portion of that 
chapter at the opening of the Neighborhood House of New 
York. In just the same way the Church is doing an immense 
amount of social work right now that a great many Catho- 
lics who think themselves well informed know nothing of. 
We have thousands of social workers throughout the country 
whom we call Sisters and so on. These writers are emphatic 
in their assertions just in proportion to their ignorance. 
There is still plenty for Catholics to do, but we should be 
told of all that by some one who appreciates what is already 
being done and not by some one who ignores it. 
James J. WALSH. 


A White List for the Opera 


' To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Much has been said and written about the “White List” for 
plays, but what about our operas? The songs sung at the public 
from the musical stage could hardly be included in any white 
list. Is the representation of immoral themes justified simply 
because a thousand-dollar-a-night voice does it in rhymes and 
harmonized notes, or in a “foreign” tongue? : 


Hoboken, N. J. CANTOR. 
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‘*When Friends Fall Out’’ in Mexico 


Villa and Carranza are in the thick of a hot quarrel. 
They were ardent lovers once: hence, the fracas abounds 
in rhetoric. Villa played Romeo; Carranza, Juliette ; 

‘their balcony was the world: their “cooings” resounded 
from pole to pole. The one canonized the other: Romeo 
called Juliette a brave creature, a learned creature and 
just; Juliette lisped back hero, Napoleon, liberator. The 
change has come; Carranzistas have exhausted good 
Spanish, poor French and bad English in denouncing 
Villa, and with the same intent, are now contemplating 
the invention of a new language containing nothing but 
opprobrious epithets and wonder points. Meantime Villa 
is loading his guns. All this was to be expected: it calls 
There is one feature of the campaign, 
The Carranzistas have opened 


for no conunent. 
however, worthy of note. 
a news agency in New York to tell people about the 
iniquity of Villa and the Catholic Church. Their first 
bulletin is at hand: there is an onslaught on the Church 
in it. Now do not forget the circumstances, Carran- 
zistas, unreasonable haters of Catholicism, supporters of 
a faction that destroyed churches, defiled altars, vest- 
ments and chalices, murdered priests and ravished Sisters 
are making out a case against the Church. Their propo- 
sition is: “the Church was openly playing politics and, in 
a most shameless manner, kow-towing to Huerta mur- 
" That is quite clear: the arguments are equally 
Here are the words of the official bulletin, printed 


clerers. 
clear. 
with all mistakes: 

Recently The Catholics of the United States sent a protest to 
the authorities at Washington, claiming that The Constitutionalists 
were persecuting The Catholics of Mexico. The letter which we 








reproduce below shows in what a manner The Catholic Church 
acted. 

This letter openly shows that the Church, although by the con- 
stitution barred from the affairs of the state was openly playing 
It was, in a most shameless manner, kow-towing with 


politics. 
the Huerta muderers. 
From Arch Bishop Mora to Urrutia— 

Mexico, July 11th, 1913 
My peak MINISTER AND FRIEND— 

Thanking you for the kind terms of your favor of the 9th inst. 
which I received yesterday, | beg to assure you once more THAT 
ALL THE CURATES AND PRIESTS UNDER MY JURIS- 
DICTION, in compliance with their duty, will make every effort 
in order to bring about as soon as possible, the fulfillment of the 
aspirations of all the good people in this republic, who desire the 
peace and tranquillity of the beloved country. 

I say that they do so in compliance with their duty because the 
Church desires peace, and to avoid bloodshed, and that all co- 
operate to the ultimate object of society, which is the well-being 
of all its members. 

In this sense, I shall continue to animate to lose no opportunity 
to exhort parishioners to help to obtain this great boon. 

In order to proceed in all justice, | would like, if you have no 
objection, to know the name of the person who is working against 
the government. One word from you on the subject will be 
sufficient. 

| enclose a Memo. of something which may be of use to you, 
and which has come to my knowledge from trustworthy sources. 

With kindest greetings, and assuring you of my sentiments of 
thankfulness, friendship and respect, I beg to remain 

Jose, Arzobispo de Mexico— 


An analysis is now in order. Mexico had been running 
red with blood: murder and rapine had been rife: 
Huerta, good or bad, came to power: he was at least a 
de facto president, recognized as such by very many 
Mexicans and Americans, and by powerful nations 
skilled in diplomacy: the Archbishop of Mexico, anxious 
that men and women and children might be spared the 
horrors of unspeakable, savage strife, wrote to a Minister 
of State saying that both he and his priests, in accordance 
with duty, would make every effort to restore the peace 
and tranquillity so much desired by all decent people, 
Mexicans and others. 

In this holy, manly, patriotic sentiment Carranzistas 
find an argument to prove “that the Church played poli- 
tics.” “Politics are played” forsooth when a man of God 
desires peace to save his countrymen from death, and 
their wives and daughters from worse than death. The 
Carranzistas have a strong case here. We are crushed 
into silence. 

The second argument is no less crushing: it breaks 
This argument is found in these words of 
the prelate: ‘In order to proceed in all justice, I would 
like, if you have no objection, to know the name of the 
person who is working against the government.” In 
other words, the Archbishop, in the interest of justice 
asks that any and all priests interfering in politics be 
reported to him, Since this is true, the Carranzista argu- 
ment should read: the Archbishop of Mexico was de- 
sirous of preventing priests from interfering in politics. 
Hence the Catholic Church played politics, That is very 


every bone. 
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plain and convincing. The Carranzistas can now leave 
the domain of reason, fall back on the imagination and 
tell the world of cavities under altars filled with corpses, 
of cellars stacked with arms and ammunition, of nuns 
immured in underground tombs and so on, The imagi- 
native element in their bulletins will no doubt be as enter- 
taining and instructive as the purely rational element. 


‘‘The Butterfly Habit’’ 


“Why is it,’ asks Mr. George P. Brett in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic Monthly, “that the American people fail to 
encourage by purchase and use the best works of our 
modern authors?” ‘That this is true, he has no doubt. 
His long experience as a publisher has shown him that 
solid books are little read nowadays by the 100,000,000 
inhabitants of the United States. Books of great scien- 
tific interest or historical value find but a few hundred 
American purchasers, The records of our public libraries 
indicate that more fiction is read than all other kinds of 
literature put together, and the novels called for are 
largely of the “‘six-best-sellers” type. Mr. Brett heard a 
certain publisher complain that the selling of books had 
been curtailed by the cheap magazine, the automobile, 
the gramophone, the moving-picture and the new dances. 
The writer remarks: 


This tendency of the times for mere amusement, which my 


observation seems to show as prevailing among the younger | 


element of to-day, must inevitably be the result of the greatly 
increased opportunities for excitement and pastime in modern 
life, which foster what has been aptly termed the butterfly habit 
of mind. This is born in early years of the “play method” of 
teaching in school, and strengthened by the habits of a society 
which votes continued serious conversation a bore. 


Close observers will readily agree that this “butterfly 
habit of mind” is without question a striking character- 
istic of to-day’s young Americans. Reading that requires 
concentration of mind, conversation that demands in- 
tellectual activity, and composition that indicates a culti- 
vated literary taste in the writer, seem rarer accomplish- 
ments than they were thirty years ago. The application 
of false pedagogical theories, and the modern craze for 
amusement combined with the ease with which it can be 
gratified are wisely assigned as the chief reasons why 
reading, conversing and writing, in this old-fashioned 
meaning, are becoming obsolete. It is now too late, per- 
haps, to teach those born twenty years ago how to think, 
talk, read and write, too late to show them what to ad- 
mire and love. But the children of to-day can be made 
proficients in these highly important branches. Parents, 
therefore, should see that the boys and girls God has 
given them are not deprived of this training. 


‘‘The New Reformation of 1914’’ 


The day of grace has dawned. The new reformation 
has begun. It started in Des Moines, the nursing mother 
of the Knights of Luther, the home too, of one Spurgeon, 








a brawling anti-Catholic agitator of strong lungs and a 
vivid imagination. 

Like most movements of this kind the reformation is 
to take place by a gentle process of annihilation, through 
suffocation, a popular method of evangelization with 
The people to be reformed are Catholics: 
Here is the plan of 


some folk. 
that of course goes without saying. 
action: 

Tue New REFORMATION OF 1914. 
Dear Friend :— 

To save America from the fate of Spain, Portugal, South 
America, Mexico and the Philippines, you are asked by an un- 
known friend to make four copies of this letter. Mail two to 
friends, the third copy to some politician and the fourth to some 
newspaper—all unsigned. You are also asked to mutually agree 
with Ten Million Other Patriots: 

(1.) To employ only Protestants as maids, confidential clerks 
or private secretaries and advise others to do the same. 

(2.) To encourage and seek out Protestants in business. 

(3.) To encourage and read such papers as are free from Roman 
Catholic free advertising and influence. ; 

(4.) To remain away from motion picture shows or theatres 
which show offensive or biased religious pictures or plays. 

(5.) To support for office only such persons as stand for Free 
Speech, a Free Press, and a complete separation of Church 
and State. 

(6.) To assist in Federating all Patriotic and Fraternal Orders 
who are opposed to the things we stand for and be a “Free 
Man” in a Free country (sic). 


Signed A Patriot. 
What will come of this? Other reformations ended in 


deep potations, illegal marriages and ill-gotten goods, 


Christianity and the War 


Three hundred thousand church spires raised to the glory of 
Christ! Three hundred million human creatures baptized into 
His service! And—war to the death of them all! 

Thus exclaims John Galsworthy in Scribner's Maga- 
cine. He beholds the nations praying to God for the des- 
truction of one another. He already sees the reeling sub- 
version that must follow when the tumult is ended and 
men return to their sound senses. “When this war is 
over and reason resumes its sway our dogmas will be 
found to have been scored through forever.” Mystic 
Christianity, or the Christianity of dogma, long in dying, 
will then be dead forever. He can not say what is to 
take its place, something, however, that may be described 
as “the divine element in man, the God within the human 
soul,” something, in brief, that we can best define as 
pantheistic humanitarianism, so popular in our day. 

There is nothing new in these remarks. We quote them 
only as the latest utterance of their kind. Similar prophe- 
cies of the immediate destruction of the Church were 
made with no less confidence in many other centuries of 
the Christian era. The suppositions underlying the 
present accusations against her may be reduced to two. 
Either she has been directly instrumental in causing the 
war, or she has already outlived her usefulness as a 
factor able to hold in restraint the passions of men. 
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As Catholics we have no wish to defend every so- 
called form of Christianity, vaguely referred to under 
that name. We know that there is only one Church 
founded by Christ, that to Peter alone were given the 
keys of His kingdom, that to the Catholic Church alone, 
the Church of the Apostles, belongs the promise of the 
perpetual indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Is the Catholic 
Church then, or are her children responsible for the pres- 
ent war? The assertion has been plainly made. We 
need only ask in our turn: Are the governments of Ger- 
many or England Catholic? Are the statesmen of France 
or Russia Catholics? Belgium surely did not originate the 
war. Austria, though largely Catholic, is honeycombed 
with infidelity in its government departments. What then 
has been the attitude of the Catholics engaged in the war? 
They have simply obeyed orders, They have done their 
duty to their respective countries as best they under- 
stood it. Whoever may be at fault, theic own escutcheon 
is without blot. 

The Church, therefore, has not been responsible for 
the war. Has she, however, shown herself useless to 
humanity in not averting it? The Church, we may 
answer, has been impotent only in so far as men have 
turned away from her, have refused to listen to her 
voice. She still remains, as she must ever remain, the 
one divine institution to purify the world, to combat vice 
under every form, to restrain the unruly passions of 
men, But they are iree to neglect her warnings as they 
were permitted even to crucify her Christ. There is no 
constraint of the will in God’s service. How the Church 
has successfully curbed the concupiscences of man can 
best be illustrated by the lives of those in every age, 
our own not excepted, who have listened to her doctrines 
and practised her counsels—the saints of God without 
What then is the true cause of the evils of the 
world? It is nothing else than the same principle which 
underlies the pantheistic humanitarianism of our day, the 
idolizing of self. It was the beginning of the first fall 
from grace. It cast the angels from heaven and man 
out of paradise. Even to-day that new form of paganism, 
which cries out in horror at the abominations of war, 
sanctions without remorse the far worse and more widely 
destructive and abhorrent practice of the murder of the 





number 


innocents. 

But in her prayers, the Church, we are told, contra- 
Catholics of every nation are beseeching 
God for victory. He must be deaf to one side, if He 
would hear the other. Such misconceptions rest upon a 
complete ignorance of the prayer that is made for tem- 
Catholics are taught that no such prayer 
is absolute. It is always conditioned by the dominant 
desire that God’s wise and holy will be done. This 
prayer can never be lost or left unheard. It must bring 
its blessings upon conquerors and conquered. For tem- 
poral favors denied it may obtain the greater riches of 
spiritual bounties. The most highly favored may pos- 
sibly be those who in the world’s eye have been rejected, 


dicts herself. 


poral favors. 





even as the prayer of Christ in the Garden was thus 
treated by the Eternal Father. The Church is ever con- 
sistent with herself. Her own prayer is for peace and 
not for war, but above all it is for the coming of God's 
kingdom upon earth, however victory or defeat may 
finally be apportioned. 


Real Americans 


Real Americans are much in evidence to-day. They 
always are at election time: that is to be expected, for 
after all the safety of the country depends on them. Their 
tactics, too, are much the same as they were last year and 
the year before, and ten years ago. For a while they 
worked in secret doing their best to discredit honorable 
men who stood for public office. At last they came into 
the open, blinked for a time at God’s light, then called 
one another “liars,” “crooks,” “touts,” “thieves,” but 
through all this interchange of amenities they never for- 
get the “Papist” nominees. Many lessons could be 
learned from this. There are a few to which attention 
should be drawn. The people who employ such tactics 
are “Real Americans.” There is scarcely one_of them 
without a hyphenated name. That should never be for- 
gotten. Nor should it be forgotten that Catholics are to 
pay taxes, go to war, accept calumny meekly, but not dare 
stand for public office. The “Real Americans” will 
not tolerate such a monstrous thing. They own the 
country : we are their foot-stools. 


I Have Made Up My Mind 


Crystals are beautiful things. Many precious stones 
are crystals. The diamond is a crystal, and the quartz 
family sparkles in a variety of colors on cuffs and neck- 
ties and rings, and wherever else the adventitious aids of 
nature’s quarries can accentuate native beauty by a new 
attraction or relieve the eye for the absence of beauty by 
a distracting substitute. Crystals are as wonderful in 
their birth as they are glorious in their full growth. They 
solidify out of molten masses or marshal along their 
rigid lines when some liquid evaporates or, more rarely, 
start into being from condensed vapors. It is a never 
ceasing source of wonder to see the multitude of mole- 
cules move into lines like well-drilled soldiers. 

Crystals are usually handsome, but they are always 
hard and they have sharp edges and follow rigid lines 
and protrude into awkward points. Now if crystals had 
brains and a tongue in addition to their other fine quali- 
ties, they would find it hard not to be proud. They 
would at once be put with that class of people which is 
also likely to be rigid and hard and angular, the people 
who have made up their mind. It would be desirable to 
add the crystals to this family of crystallized souls. They 
might impart some of their beauty to their human coun- 
terparts, who do not furnish us with many precious 
stones or desirable ornaments. 
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The process of making up one’s mind is mysterious 
indeed. If the process were put in other more intel- 
ligible terms, the makers mi~ht not flatter themselves 
so often upon what they have made. “I have made up 
my mind,” is in most cases only a self-deception, a dia- 
mond statement of a charcoal reality. You should rather 
say you are set on having your own way, that nothing can 
change you, that there is very little reasoning of the 
mind but much'stubbornness of the will in what you are 
pleased to think you have made up. Like your brother 
crystals you have cooled from some fiery state, in your 
case, one of anger or resentment; you have sharpened an 
edge on your tongue; you have developed a very stony, 
if very bright, look in the eye, and all your features have 
hardened into rigid lines. If you have made up your 
mind, there is no need of clenching the fists; the nails 
may hurt the palm. There is no need of gritting the 
teeth; by that you gratify no one but the dentist. The 
two ways in which mankind commonly comes into touch 
with crystals are found in the form of ice and sand- 
paper, and these are cold and rough articles. It is, as 
crystallographers tell us, the molecular constitution of 
matter which is responsible for crystals, and if you who 
have made up your mind into ice or fractured quartz on 
sand-paper, could look into the molecules of your so- 
called mind, you would find strange lines of force. 
Jealousy and spite and prejudices and pique and selfish- 
ness, these are the builders of human crystals. 

Happily such are not always the forces making up 
men’s minds. The Catholic who has made up his mind 
about the truths of his faith in obedience to God’s word 
is a precious stone and may be as unyielding as you will. 
The happy couple who make up their minds at God’s 
altar with God’s blessings are a constellation of jewels; 
they are twin crystals and may their made up minds 
know no cleavage! It comes to this then that it all de- 
pends upon the mindmaker. If error or malice are the 
mindmakers, then mere hardness is no excellence. Herod 
made up his mind to cut off the head of the Baptist be- 
cause of those at table, and Pilate resolved upon a worse 
murder because the voices of the mob prevailed. If, 
however, truth and goodness give firmness and beauty 
to the mind, if the will hardens into solidity out of the 
fire of charity, then adamantine infrangibility gives an 
added lustre to your fairness of soul. You are a crusader 
who bears a blood-red cross and have made up your 
mind because God wills it. 


LITERATURE 
Robert Hugh Benson 


Monsignor Benson’s Catholic life almost exactly synchro- 
nized with the reign of Pius X. Received into the Church 
September 11, 1903, he passed to his reward October 19, 1914. 
He was raised to the priesthood in Rome in 1904; and the Holy 
Father’s grief over the lights that were falling from high 
places was assuaged by the sight of a bright young intellect, 
original and vigorous, coming forth from the Protestant 














Primacy of England to take-up the championship of Christ 
and, with the most effective of modern weapons, to fight the 
battles of His Church in the newest avenues of life. The 
equal years that were given him were hardly less packed with 
achievement in his sphere than the full years of Pius. 

In the decade of his priesthood he preached and lectured 
widely, up and down England, in Rome and Ireland and 
America; and between times he issued some twenty-five vol 
umes, so artistically set and phrased that many will live in 
literature, and so uniformly wholesome and helpful that the 
inspiring eloquence of his voice and personality will continue 
long to preach from their pages. He had imagination and 
artistic tastes and a many-sided intellect, and a pen facile to 
translate the varied and subtle reaches of mind and fancy 
into clear and flowing phrase; but he never wrote for the sake 
of writing. He had a message from the King, which he begun 
to deliver only when the King had explained it, and he de- 
livered it in such varying language as those for whom it was 
given could best understand. The key to it is found in the 
story of his preparatory struggles toward its acquisition, 
“The Confessions of a Convert.” This is not merely a “human 
document” nor a controversial tract. The forces of grace 
that made Benson a Catholic despite himself, and then 
opened the floodgates of his powers and guided the wide- 
spreading stream through safe and fertilizing courses, are so 
visualized in and between the lines that they seem rising from 
the page to operate in like manner on the soul of the reader. 

Reared in the citadel of Protestantism amid a cultured and 
literary family, fed on the very best that the highest Prot- 
estant cul ure has to give in school and university, and trained 
religiously with special care by the head of the Church of 
England, the fourth son of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
found at twenty-one that though he had been always obedient 
to his father’s teachings, whom he loved and revered, his 
“religion had no spark in it of real vitality.’ It was an im- 
personal, objective thing that impelled him neither to fear 
God nor love him, permitted him to dabble in hypnotism, 
theosophy, spiritualism, skepticism, with whatever friend at- 
tracted him, and also to take orders in the Anglican establish- 
ment. Meanwhile he had read and traveled widely, climbed 
the Alps, steered the Cambridge eight, played half-back in 
football, and remained untouched by the moral evils that ob- 
tained in the best collegiate society. His mind was kept 
free of morbidity and open to the influx of grace. A retreat 
given soon after his ordination by Father Maturin, then one 
of the “Cowley Fathers,” disclosed to him for the first time the 
Christian doctrine and Sacraments as an orderly scheme, spring- 
ing inevitably from the Incarnation; and his subsequent travels, 
in 1897, through Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land, bringing 
home to him the isolation of Anglicanism and the identity of 
Catholicity everywhere, awakened the suspicion that this was the 
scheme of Christ. He first shock of conversion 
in a little mud-chapel in Egypt, and the second when on the 
road to Damascus he read that Father Maturin had become a 
Catholic. But his response was less ready than Saul’s. He re- 
turned eager to drown his doubts in active preaching and social 
work among the poor, the reading of anti-Catholic works, and 
in high ritualistic services; and all this failing, he entered the 
Anglican Community of the Resurrection. 

He had “dedicated himself once and for all in the highest 
vocation open to man,” he found the community edifying and 
congenial and doctrinally consistent, he went forth preaching 
missions in the slums to large audiences whose confessions he 
heard for many hours a day, he saw evidences of grace multi 
plying beneath his hand, and for two years he was happy. But 
the missions brought him into a nearer realization of Anglican 
incoherency—“hints and fragments and aspirations detached 
from their centre and reconstructed into a purely human edifice” 
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—and despite himself he got beyond his community. Only Papal 
Infallibility detained him; and a study of the Petrine texts made 
him wonder why he had not seen before that there is nothing 
more manifest in Scripture. Still he fought, and consulted every 
Anglican of weight; but grace was fighting, too, and not even 
the disloyal rebuff of a supposedly Catholic authority could 
conquer it. Arguments no longer availed. He knew that Cath- 
olicity was the system that Christ gave “because it worked”; it 
was for all always, and a child could understand it and know its 
duties, as Catholic children do. It was “humility and singleness 
of heart” that wrought conversion, not subtle distinctions; and 
so he “strove against despair, the very antichrist of humility,” 
and made his submission with the little ones of Christ. 
Kindness and liberty he had had, but that liberty was intoler- 
able slavery. He needed not freedom to change his grasp on 
truth, but a truth that should make him free; not “broad ways 
of pleasantness, but the narrow Way that is Truth and Life.” 
On the one side stood his old mistress, loving and loved, claiming 
him by every human tie: on the other, the Bride of Christ, 
dominant with light and power, claiming him because the Lord, 
of Whom she was the Bride and he was a son, had said: “Take 
this child away and nurse it for Me and I will give thee thy 
wages.” Her he chose, for he feared the condemnation: “Unless 
a man leave his father and mother and all that he hath, he can 
not be My disciple.” He left so much that was dear, subjectively 
and objectively, that his conversion is no weak argument in itself 
for Catholic truth; but there is still stronger argument in that 
which he found. He found certainty of sacramental grace, and 
the truth and love and liberty of Christ growing ever larger and 





sweeter, and his own powers expanding a hundred-fold under 
their sway. Giving all to Christ he had always more to give. 

“The Light Invisible.” which he wrote in 1902 as a sedative 
to his doubts, intending it to “hit the water-line” between Angli- 
canism and Catholicity, he later disliked for that reason. This 
must have been largely subjective, for it is an exquisite story 
and quite as Catholic as his later tales of the spiritual borderland 
in “ Mirror of Shalott.” Unsatisfied by mystical experiments, 
he turned to the question of the Church’s warrant for its 
teachings, and applying his conclusions to a decisive, concrete 
instance, wrote “By What .\uthority,” finishing the last chapters 
after he had accepted as Divine the authority of the Catholic 
Church. Its success inspired his great historical series. “Come 
Rack, Come Rope.” covers the same Elizabethan period, showing 
a deeper and tenderer appreciation of the poignant and pathetic 
heroisms of the children of the Faith; “The King’s Achievement” 
goes back to Henry VIII's initial revolt against authority; “The 
Queen's Tragedy” portrays Mary’s attempt to reestablish it; and 
“Oddstish,” the last legacy of his genius, unfolds how the Popish 
Plot frightened the weak and spasmodic velleities of Charles II 
into permitting Authority and its heroes to be trampled down 
again in shame and blood. As historical portraits these five 
novels are unequaled in English romance. They are true both 
to history and the deeper truths of inner thought and funda- 
mental verity: and merely as novels, they have the essential 
quality, which Scott's do not now possess, of compelling interest. 
They will be read, regardless of their religious and moral value, 
and therefore this value is incalculably widened and intensified. 
With them may be classified the fifteenth century mystical story 
of “Richard Raynal” and the “Lord of the World” and “Dawn 
of All,” which project into the future the cosmic development 
of Christian and of anti-Christian principles. 

It was because he wanted God's message not only to go forth 
but to be heard that he conveyed it chiefly through the novel. 
His intimate experience of the evil consequences of heresy in 
our day inspired the “Sentimentalists” and “Conventionalists,” 
“The Necromancers” and “The Coward.” The demands of 
Faith, from without and within, are pictured in “The Average 
Man.” “Initiation” and “The Winnowing,” and “None Other 








Gods” is a twentieth century translation of “Richard Raynal.” 
They are as faithful a picture of our age as are the historical 
novels of the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, constituting 
a gallery of persons, places, peoples, events, phases of thought, 
faith and heresies, fads, fancies, follies, glory and shame and 
pain and noble visions, that is as artistically pleasing as it is 
vast and comprehensive. No class or phase is missing. A 
review of remarkable insight, in the July and August Catholic 
IVorld, notes that Mgr. Benson is accused of excluding Jesuits 
from his tableaux. Blessed Edmund Campion’s splendid figure 
in “By What Authority” and “Come Rack, Come Rope” would 
alone suffice, had not his sympathetic sketch of Father Persons, 
his fine general tribute in “Initiation,’ and his making the Jesuit 
victims of the Oates Plot the real heroes of his latest and finest 
story, done full justice to the Society of Jesus. 

Even this marvelous fecundity of fictional propaganda could 
not fill the measure of his zeal. “Papers of a Pariah,” represent- 
ing a friendly outsider’s view of the Church and its working, 
“Confessions,” “Non-Catholic Denominations” and “The Religion 
of a Plain Man” are eminently useful for controversial purposes, 
containing no word, however strong, that could grieve a friend or 
hurt a foe. His plays of the Nativity and the English Martyrs, his 
sketch of Lourdes and life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, his 
two volumes of Lenten lectures, and numerous articles, essays 
and brochures, do not exhaust the list of services his pen had 
rendered for “The Friendship of Christ.” This was his master 
passion; and Death was the moment in which he was wont to set 
its climax. Death, he wrote, “is sweet and friendly as a firelit hall 
into which men may see from the darkness outside,” and, in 
the last words of his last published discourse, ““To me to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.’ My Friend is mine at last. And I am 
His.” Surely he who, neglecting the warnings of that disease 
to which he too soon succumbed, poured out his vitality for his 
Friend, has found Him. M. KENNY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Trees and Other Poems. By Joyce KitmMer. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 

It occurs so seldom in these days that trained literary 
ability is employed in the graceful service of Catholic ideals 
that it is a pleasure to recommend in these pages the new 
book of poems by Mr. Joyce Kilmer. We trust that it will 
not have to be said of him, as it has been said of Francis 
Thompson and Lionel Johnson, that he has‘found his best 
and widest appreciation among those to whom his faith and 
his ideals were most alien. 

These poems, be it understood, are no idle and forced 
exercises in versification. There is. a freshness of genuine 
poetical impulse on nearly every page. Without being a 
departure from poetic traditions the poems exhibit spon- 
taneously the distinction of individuality. Yet it is not easy 
to define the peculiar qualities in Mr. Kilmer’s verse which 
give it its newness of music. It is simple and direct, yet 
not without subtle magic; it seems to be artlessly naive, yet 
it possesses deep undercurrents of masculine and forceful 
thought; it is ethical in its seriousness, and yet as playful and 
light-hearted as sunlight and shadows under summer oaks. 
The supreme impression perhaps left on the reader of these 
poems is of a high sincerity which can afford to be frank and 
natural without fearing to imperil sanctities. 

The commonplace character of many of the subjects may 
surprise some readers, for instance, “Servant Girl and 
Grocers Boy”; “Delicatessen”; “The Twelve-Forty-Five”; 
“The Apartment House.” The Wordsworthian test of skill 
involved in the poetic treatment of prosaic themes is not 
easy. The original inventor failed to meet it successfully 
in one or two cases. But we are much mistaken if Mr. 
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Kilmer’s hardihood has not been justified by his achievement 
in every instance. A real creative faculty has transfigured 
these every-day objects of modern life, and we are enabled 
to see them in a newer and more truthful light than before. 
Thus the concluding stanzas of a fine poem, with the un- 
promising title “Delicatessen,” will very likely help us to 
see the prosaic shopman in a new and—who will gainsay it?— 
the true way: 
O Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Whose mother was a village maid, 


Shall we, Thy children blow our breath 
In scorn on any humble trade? 


Have pity on our foolishness 
And give us eyes that we may see 
Beneath the shopmen’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity. 

Here is a poet, moreover, who does not feel obliged to 
seek exotic subjects for his song in the moral order any more 
than in the material. He does not crave for attention by 
depicting the cultivated horrors of a soul that has damned 
itself. His cleanness of ideal revolts from the unholy jug- 
gling of the decencies before satyr-audiences; and he is 
moved to exclaim in his address “To Certain Poets”: 


You strut and smirk your little while 
So mildly, delicately vile! 


Your tiny voices mock God's wrath, 
You snails that craw] along His path! 


Why, what has God or man to do 
With wet, amorphous things like you? 


This thing alone you have achieved: 
Because of you it is believed 


That all who earn their bread by rhyme 
Are like yourselves, exuding slime. 


Oh, cease to write for very shame 
Ere all men spit upon your name. 


Take up your needles, drop your pen, 
And leave the poet’s craft to men. 


The vigor of this denunciation is all the more forcible be- 
cause it appears among poems as sweet and odorous as a 
day in spring. But Mr. Kilmer’s conception of a true poet— 
and it is the right conception, and constitutes the basis of 
the only hope we have for the future of English poetry— 
causes, while it excuses, his bitter indignation. Elsewhere 
he gives expression to that conception in rememberable lines: 

Vain is the chiming of forgotten bells 
That the wind sways above a ruined shrine. 


Vainer his voice in whom no longer dwells 
Hunger that craves immortal Bread and Wine. 


In the beautiful dedicatory sonnet to his mother, Mr. 


Kilmer writes: 
Take, then, a little gift of fragile rhyme: 
Your heart will change it to authentic song. 
The reviewer does not hesitate to predict that sterner and 


less partial critics will also find here the note of authentic 
song. J. J. D. 





The Works of Father Frederick Faber. Centenary Edition. 
12 vols. New York: Benziger Brothers. $0.75 each. 

On the twenty-eighth of last June exactly one hundred 
years had elapsed since the birth of Father Faber, that priest 
whose name is a household word in the mouths of English- 
speaking Catholics, and the issue of the centenary edition of 
his complete works is singularly opportune. Quite apart from 
Faber’s position as a spiritual guide, writer of ascetical works 








and hymnologist, the man himself stands at the dawning of 
that Second Spring of English Catholicism. The dark night 
of the Penal Days had barely passed when he was born, and 
at the time when he left the Church of England the hour 
had come for English Catholicism to stand forth boldly to 
repair the waste places in the spiritual Zion. 

Faber presents Catholic truth as a thing of intense vitality; 
it becomes a mighty flood, sweeping everything before it, and 
bearing along the burden of the ages. But perhaps this is 
nowhere more emphasized than in Faber’s hymns, which are 
typical of him and of his time. Faber was not a great poet, 
and the larger number of his hymns are hardly to be rated 
higher than pious ditties; this, for their academic bearing. 
3ut consider. The Church in England had just emerged 
from the state of a persecuted remnant, and the blood of the 
martyrs had hardly become dry. There were practically no 
-hymns in the vernacular, and Faber’s hymns were really 
the first attempt of importance to provide a popular collec- 
tion. Such has been their popularity that many of them have 
appeared in almost every English Protestant hymnal; and if 
the writer did not attain to poetic heights he has left some 
masterpieces which have become almost immortal. What a 
world of sentiment and truth, for instance, is contained in 
the verses beginning: 

Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword. 
Such hymns are the noblest crown of Father Faber. 


H.C. W. 





The Red Ascent. By Estuer W. New. New York: P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons. $1.00. 

When we first meet in this story Dick Matterson, a convert, 
he is all but crushed under the necessity of giving up his 
preparation for the priesthood in order to assist his family, 
who have lost everything but an unproductive estate and 
aristocratic tastes. Betty, a pleasure-loving sister, who 
adores horses and hates dishwashing; a crabbed father who 
earned a colonelcy in the Civil War, but nothing since; Jeff 
Wilcox, lawyer and devoted friend, and a neighbor's charm- 
ing daughter, heiress to Texas lands which the Colonel de- 
clares were stolen from his father, are other prominent char- 
acters in the tale. The story of Dick’s dogged determination 
to bring order and something like prosperity out of chaos 
and poverty, and of his temptation to seize the “beauty, the 
love, the liberty that the world offers,” sacrificed once, denied 
him now by poverty, but still attainable by effort, is rapid, 
vivid and convincing; and though touched by pathos, as in 
capable hands it must be, is relieved by flashes of delightful 
humor. 

“The Red Ascent” is a little sketchy in the earlier parts 
through a laudable but unnecessary attempt to spare the 
reader tiresome details, but the story’s interest never flags. 
The last reading that Dick had heard before he left the semi- 
nary recited how cliffs outside Jerusalem had been the bloody 
battle-ground of so many warring chiefs that they were called 
“The Red Ascent.” “Can not the path of every man, who 
struggles to attain the heights of idealism,” he asked himself, 
“be likened to that bloody road?” The way before him, to 
be cleared by plough and spade and axe, he dubbed the “Black 
Descent,” but found that even this can lead upward to the 
heights. Mrs. Neill’s book is a strong, readable story, with 
little preachment in the lines, but much between them to 
please and enrich the memory. A. E. M. 





Hoof and Claw. By Cuaries G. D. Roserts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
“And Wing and Fin” might have been added to the title of 


this new book, for fin and wing, as well as claw and hoof, 
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figure in this series of animal stories. Bear, minx, bison, 
fox, eagle, trout, wolf, elk, ram, lynx, otter, moose, sucker, 
fish-hawk—all in for their share of attention. 
The that of Nature’s wilds, the 
mountains, the woods, the air. The author knows all the 
territory with interested intimacy, and has traversed the same 
his former works. He makes you feel at home 
with nature. The life depicted is almost wholly that of the 
beasts of the field; even the few human characters in the 
book are subordinated to their animal neighbors. If the 
degree of “intelligence” attributed to the animals is at times 
marvelous, it is believed that this is rather for the story’s 
effect than an indication of the author’s belief; but “that 
unknown and quite incalculable sense which seems to have 
its seat in the fine hairs on the back of one’s neck, and in the 


come 
distinctly 


these 


atmosphere is 


country in 


skin of the cheeks,” for being mentioned so often, leads one 
to suspect that there is more than quiet humor meant, though 
of the latter the author has a fund. 

The gamut of the emotions is run in the book. 
found in “The Trail of the Vanishing Herds”; awe in “Run- 
ners of the High Peaks”; humor in “Up a Tree”; weirdness 
in “Shadows and John Hatch.’ must like the style of 


Sadness is 


(one 


the stories, but, if not accustomed to Mr. Roberts’ vocabu- 
lary, may be startled at such words as “glams” and “splan- 
gency,” and have a lurking suspicion that Lewis Carroll may 


have had a share in the book’s composition. But the author 
is speaking the language of the woods, and for this such are 
technical, rather than pedantic. If the book has any other 
interest, or devotion to nature, it by no 
means evident. “Shadows and John Hatch,” which furnishes 
the subject for the frontispiece to the illustrator of the book, 


purpose than 1S 


Paul Bransom, is perhaps the best of the stories 


.j kt & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The following books, which are being brought out this fall by 
English publishers, will soon be appearing, no doubt, on this 
side of the Atlantic: From Washbourne come “The Wit and 
Wisdom of John Ayscough,” “The Duchess Ilsa,” by E. Vernon 
Blackburn, and “What Faith Really Is,” by Father H. G. Gra- 
ham. From Sands & Co., “New Testament Stories,” by Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., and “Norah of Waterford,” by Rosa 
Mulholland.” Longmans announces “The Sequel to Catholice 
Emancipation,” by Mgr. Ward; “The Romanticism of St. Fran- 
cis,” by Father Cuthbert, and “The Upper Room,” a drama of 
Christ’s Passion by the late Mgr. Benson. Cassell will publish 
“What of To-day?” by Father Bernard Vaughan, and “The 
Wisdom of Father Brown,” by G. K. Chesterton, while Smith 
Elder will bring out “Molly,” a novel by Katherine Tynan, and 
“The Ways of Miss Barbara,” by Mr. and Mrs. Castle. 

The Bookman’s list of the six novels that were most widely 
read in this country during the month of September is a sad in- 
dication that the general public’s taste in reading is by no means 
improving. “The Eyes of the World,” the first of the six, as has 
been already remarked in these columns, though a well-meant 
protest against morbid “realism” is likely to do more harm than 
good. “The Auction Block,” which comes next, is an exposure 
of the life in the New York underworld, particularly of that 
portion associated with the stage. That a book so full of vicious 
characters and disgusting scenes should be a “best seller” is 
very disheartening. With “The Prince of Graustark,” the third 
of the six, we rise at once to a much higher level. The story, as 
was said in our issue of September 12, while improbable enough, 
is clean, healthy and interesting. In “Hidden Children,” the facile 
Mr. Chambers’ thirty-eighth novel, he makes his leading char- 
acters’ morals a little better perhaps than is usual with him— 


which is faint praise—and leads the reader through 650 weary 





| 





pages. But having once produced a “best-seller,” it is apparently 


quite easy to repeat the performance. “The Twenty-fourth of 
June,” the fifth book on the list, was noticed favorably in AMERICA 
for September 5. It is gratifyingly free from the objectionable 
qualities that abound in “The Devil’s Perch,” the last of the 
Bookman’s “best-sellers,” which is merely the story of two mar- 
ried women’s intrigues. The publishers announce that “this novel 
has never been printed in a periodical or a newspaper.” That is 
something at least to be thankful for. Unhappily, however, it 
has now been published as a book. 


What was perhaps the last work to which the late Mgr. Benson 
put his hand is “Vexilla Regis’ (Longmans), a special book of 
devotions and intercessions on behalf of all affected by the war. 
Though his physician had made him cancel all engagements till 
Christmas, the state of Mgr. Benson’s health did not cause his 
friends great anxiety. He died of heart failure, at Bishop’s 
House, Salford. 





Among recent books for the young are Mary Agnes Finn’s 
“A Broken Rosary and Other Stories” (Benziger, $1.15), an 
edifying volume for Catholic girls; C. M. Home’s “The Worst 
Boy in the School” (Benziger, $0.45), which tells how a lad’s 
unamiable disposition was changed by kindness; “The Conversion 
of Cesare Putti” (Benziger, $0.45) ; W. Hall-Patch’s improving 
tale of St. Philip Neri’s times, and Worthington Green’s “The 
Boy Fugitives in Mexico” (Houghton, $1.25), the story of two 
Americans of sixteen, who do deeds of prowess that many‘a 
gray-haired campaigner would be proud to have achieved. 





Those industrious authors C. N. and A. M. Williamson have 
finished in “A Soldier of the Legion” (Doubleday, $1.35) their 
fifteenth novel. La Legion Etrangére, that Algerian 1egiment 
made up of men of various classes, races and “pasts,” would 
seem to offer much richer material for a romance than these 
authors were able to find. They have “gotten up” their subject 
well and give a great deal of interesting information about bar- 
rack-life in Northern Africa, but the story is ill constructed and 
its characters do not always act like human beings. The book 
opens well and promises to be quite absorbing, but several per- 
sons who are introduced with a great flourish soon disappear to 
make way for others léss interesting, and some of the situations 
in the story are far from edifying. 


“Little Eve Edgarton” (Century, $1.00) a marvelous maiden 
whose story is told by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, does so “want 
a house, and the things that go with a house; a cat, and the 
things that go with a cat; kittens, and the things that go with 
kittens; saucers of cream, and the things that go with saucers 
of cream; ice-chests—and”. Here her heavy lashes assert 
their charming habit of coming “shading down across her 
cheeks.” She is a unique successor to “Molly Make-Believe.” 
The characters in the story are hardly human, and their words 
and actions would scarcely be tolerated among refined men and 
women; but “Little Eve” is a delightful contrast. 


Mr. Stephen Graham having finished a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem now makes one to New York. From Liverpool he takes 
passage in the steerage with a crowd of “Poor Immigrants to 
America” (Macmillan, $2.00), who for the most part are Rus- 
sian peasants. After arriving here he goes tramping through 
the Middle West in search of good “copy.” The author’s im- 
pressions of America are interesting, but not very profound. 
He contrived to avoid meeting educated people and made the 
remarkable discovery that “the Negro’s way of speaking has 
become the way of most ordinary Americans.” “I remember 
always that I am a ‘booster’” appears to Mr. Graham to be the 
chief tenet of the American creed. The book is fully illustrated. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
English Province. Part III. 


Translated by the 
Third Number qq 


Fathers of the 
LX-LXXXIII. $2.00; Popular Sermons on the Catechism. From the 
German of Rev. Hubert Bamberg. Edited by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. Vol. I. $1.50. 

Desmond Fitzgerald, Inc., New York: 
Lady Rumdidoodledum’s Children. By S. B. Dinkelspiel. $1.00; The 
Curly-Haired Hen. Text and Illustrations by A. Vimar. Translated 


by Nora K, Hills. $0.75. 
Devin, Adair Co., New York: 


Yourself and the Neighbors. By Seumas MacManus. 
Five Years’ Reminiscences. By Katherine Tynan. $3.5 


George H. Doran Co , New York: 


$1.25; Twenty- 
0. 


Trees and Other Poems. By Joyce Kilmer. $1.00; The Author’s 
Craft. By Arnold Bennett. $0.75. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
Appearances. By G. Lowes Dickenson. $1.00; A Soldier of the 
Legion. _By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. $1.35. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 
Motets by Rene Becker; Tui Sunt Coeli; Laetentur Coeli. $0.12 each; 
Mass in Honor of St. Barbara. $0.80; Mass in Honor of St. Benedict. 


$0.80. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
The Doers. By William John Hopkins. $1.00; The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $0.60; Is Conscience an Emotion. 
By Hastings Rashdall. $1.00. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons; Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Oddsfish. By Robert Hugh Benson. $1.35. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York: 
Drift and Mastery. By Walter Lippmann. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to Mexico. 
L. Kolb. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 


$1.50. 


By Ellsworth 





Who is Responsible? By Cloudesley Brereton. $0.50. 
Student Volunt Mov t. New Yok: 
Students and the World-wide Expansion of Christianity. Edited by 


Fennell P. Turner. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. By F. J. Harvey Darton. $1.35; 
The Story of Greece. By Mary Macgregor. $2.50; Perch of the 
Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. $1.35. 


Yale University Press: 
The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides. By 
Henry Mortimer Hubbell. $1.25. 


EDUCATION 
Is Johnny Overworked? 


When Johnny comes marching home from school, he does 
not ordinarily exhibit, in manner or appearance, those signs of 
“fatigue” with which certain recent theorizers in pedagogy have 
been pleased to invest the vespertinal schoolboy. If he lives 
in a small town, he has probably had the delicious joy of kicking 
an old tin-can through sundry arcs and ricochets for several 
blocks. Probably, too, he has covered some part of his homeward 
journey “hooked onto” a grocery wagon, warily regarding a 
menacing driver uttering dire threats. Quite possibly, after 
many dares and counter-dares, he has knocked the chip from 
sone youthful shoulder, and allowed the high joy of battle to 
surge into his young soul. A whistle or a shrill call, the sound 
of altercations with the cook, preserving her household gods 
against assault, the scurrying of hasty feet, and the banging of 
doors; these are the familiar echoes which announce Johnny’s 
safe arrival to the maternal ear. Hungry, he is; yet this is a 
chronic state, and no alarming symptom of decay. The more 
pressing wants of his inner being assuaged, he is off again to 
knock out flies, to play football, to coast, to skate, to engage 
whole-heartedly in the sports dictated by the season of the year. 
A boy is ready to face life, keen and undaunted, only after he 
has left school and its memories behind him. A keen eye, a 
seeing eye, invested with prepossessions, is required to discern 
in Johnny even the first traces of fatigue. 

That’s all very well, says the theorist, but I was not referring 
to physical fatigue. Johnny’s muscles may not be tired, and yet 
it may be quite true that his mental powers have been pushed, 
during the day, to the limit of their endurance. This process, 





repeated day by day, will ultimately work harm to his nervous 
system, and by consequence to his general health. Putting my 
objection definitely, I should say, first, that the school hours are 
too long for our children from seven to twelve years old; next, 
that the length of the school year might profitably be curtailed, 
and finally, that the curriculum of the grade school is over 
crowded. 

These objections, as practical educators will recognize, are 
not factitious. On more than one occasion they have been urged 
seriously upon the attention both of educators and of the public. 
There is some truth in them, but their close alliance with the 
prevalent idea that mental work is bad for the school-boy, and 
that he should be taught through his fingers rather than through 
his brain, weakens their force in the minds of practical school- 
men who are well acquainted with actual school conditions. The 
public opinion which once bore with over-severity in the conduct 
of popular schools is now swinging to the other extreme. The 
American school-boy, says Dr. Perkins, is treated as a rare and 
delicate plant. That he should plow his way through the snow 
to school, is not to be thought of. A cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand brings up a vision of Johnny with wet feet, and 
dreadful colds, and refuge is taken in the excuse that one can 
not be too careful about Johnny’s lungs, strong and vigorous as 
they would now seem to be. At the slightest sign of indisposi 
tion, he is kept at home, and probably put to bed. If he does 
get to school, he is not allowed to work more than four or five 
hours a day, or four or five days a week. Great care is to be 
taken that he does not strain his eyes with over-much reading, 
or that his mental poise is not unbalanced by too much study 
These and similar practices do not appeal to Dr. Charles L. Dana, 
of the Cornell Medical School, who in recent issues of the New 
York Sun, has been discussing the results of his investigations 
on fatigue in school children. He finds that coddling mothers 
and “house-broken” fathers are too quick to adopt the “caressing 
attitude” toward their children, at the very time when a care- 
fully considered firmness is most necessary for the child’s proper 
mental and moral development. They think, apparently, that 
study is a dangerous thing for a boy, that persistent brain-work 
should be allowed him only under the most careful conditions, 
and taken away from him on the least excuse. 

Now as a matter of fact, this is absolutely wrong. 
Mental work is not only healthful for a growing child, 
but it is absolutely beneficial. There is nothing so im- 
portant for him as to be impelled to do hard work, and 
to finish thoroughly a given task. If he works with the 
idea that the minute the sensation of ennui comes upon 
him, he should stop, his work will never be thorough 
or effective. The European idea is, that after the 
age of ten a child is able to do hard work and ought to 


do it. The American idea is, that it is able to do some 
work and ought to be persuaded to do it. 


Obliging members of the medical fraternity, Dr. Dana finds, 
have done their share in spreading the delusion that school chil- 
dren are generally over-worked. “Teachers have told me that 
their desks were loaded with doctors’ certificates, advising this 
or that pupil to have a rest, or to be excused from a study that 
he did not like.” Without doubt, serious harm both to mind and 
body may be the results of methods that are too exacting, but 
the effects of an unwise indulgence are far more disastrous. It 
is better that a child should suffer now and then, from “brain 
fatigue” than that he should never be trained to use his brain 
at all. Dr. Dana asserts that in his practice extending over 
thirty years, he has met with but one case of break-down from 
what was said to be over-study, and that in this case, the youth 
was restored to health by providing him with a pair of glasses 

Dr. Dana’s investigations make it abundantly clear that the 
pupils of the English, French and German schools undergo a 
training far more severe than that to which American children 
are subjected. If little Johnny were named Otto Kaulen, and 
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if he lived, say, at Berlin, he would go to school for forty-five 
weeks a year. His bright and happy face would gladden the 
teacher's heart every morning at eight o’clock promptly, and 
inder his or her tuition, he would remain for six hours, except 
on Wednesday and Saturday, when he would be dismissed after 
four hours of work. Johnny, as we know him in America, has 
a school year of from thirty-five to forty weeks, or about 190 
five-hour days. The German school year is from five to ten 
weeks longer. Exclusive of religious instruction, the German 
school-boy’s week numbers 1,635 minutes; Johnny’s week has 
about 1,312 minutes. There are a thousand hours in the Ameri- 
can school year; one thousand five hundred, in the German 
vear of forty-five weeks. In addition to this, the German boy 
is usually in the grade school, by the time Johnny's mother, or 
the principal of the school, is thinking of promoting Johnny 
from the Kindergarten. In France and England, much the same 
conditions are found. The French school year has from forty- 
two to forty-five weeks, five days a week, and six hours a day. 
The English school year contains, on an average, two hundred 
five or six-hour days. The results of this intensive training 
as Dr. Perkins mournfully views the matter in the Yale Review, 
is that by the time the American boy is eighteen or nineteen 
years old, he is at the very least, two years behind the German, 
lrench or English boy. 

One may find some consolation in this sorrowful conclusion 
by retlecting that statistics are proverbially misleading. More- 
over, what may fit the temperament of the European child, and 
he found quite consonant with his surroundings, may be wholly 
unsuited to the child of American environment and tradition. 
Rut after all, is this special problem of retardation to be solved 
by giving the children more time in school? Some degree at 
least, of the backwardness which Dr. Perkins finds in American 
hoys and girls, many experienced teachers will attribute, ‘not 
so much to a too brief school vear, as to the poorly arranged 
programs of study forced upon the elementary schools. After 
all, education is a process of training. Training implies con- 
centration, and the attempt made in our schools to concentrate 
the child’s mind upon six, seven or eight poorly correlated sub- 
jects, is an attempt to do the impossible. The result is not con- 
centration, but dissipation and fatigue. Against the drag of 
an overloaded plan of studies, a teacher of the highest type can 
occasionally produce excellent results, but even the best efforts 
of a merely average teacher can not he expected to overcome 
this handicap. A thorough revision of the curriculum, ~ rather 
than a new horarium seems to he called for, if we are to lessen 
Let us build our railroad before we begin to 


P. 


this retardation. 
worry about the time-table. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Law and Lazarus 
our unowned, disfigured brother, lies without the 
gates. Crumbs are his living wage; dogs, his medical attend- 
He offends the esthetic eye. 


Lazarus, 


nts. He is not a pretty sight. 
llis unmannerly presence comes between our nobility and 
the wind, Plainly, something must be done for, or with, 
l.azarus. But what? 

some laws,” proposes the sociologist, 
the wreck. “This Lazarus, as is obvious, is 
beyond our help. But there is hope for the future. Let us 
remove by force of law, the conditions which led Lazarus to 


“Tet us new 


}, 
as Me 


pass 


gazes at 


this sorry pass.” 

““New laws!” straightway sniffs your old-line charity 
worker. “We have too many laws as it is. For all your 
laws remedial and punitive, such as he are inevitable. Let 


us offer Lazarus a dollar and an old coat: let us bid him hob- 
ble off to the nearest alms-house, and there shrive himself 








And 


like a Christian man against death. Come, Lazarus!” 
he gives him an arm, while the sociologist shrinks back for 
the moment for fear of infection. 

Which of the two has proposed the fitter method of pro- 
cedure? A difficult question, in the solution of which a brief 
biographical note may aid. Lazarus, as we know, saw noth- 
ing but evil things in his days, and yet he began life, a healthy 
young workingman, with the fairest of prospects. The seeds 
of the disease which at last carried him off, were implanted 
during his apprenticeship in a white-lead factory, which for 
the sake of larger dividends, dispensed with the necessary 
sanitary devices. At least, so I have heard; but another re- 
port says that he contracted the affliction, then generally 
termed “leprosy,” in a match-factory. The records are not 
clear; but at all events, the progress of the disease was quite 
slow, in fact, for some years altogether imperceptible. “Lazarus 
had married, and everything was happiness in the little cot- 
tage which he hoped some day to call his own. Suddenly 
wages dropped, owing to certain combinations which the 
captains of finance were mobilizing, and with the drop came 
a necessary recession from the modest standards of living 
in Lazarus’ family. Ere long they were forced to take up 
their residence in a tenement. The surroundings were all 
that they should not be. We need not detail them. An un- 
usually hot summer—and how hot it can get in a room which 
has no windows!—coupled with the use of embalmed milk, 
and the younger of the two children, sickly from babyhood, 
dropped out of the fight for life. Lazarus himself was far 
from well. He coughed a great deal, had no appetite, and 
ugly sores began to appear all over his hands and face. 
Often he was obliged to “lay off” for a few days, and soon 
the financial situation became alarming. The wife had never 
been herself since the “littlest one” went. Worry about 
Lazarus and the incessant struggle to keep the two little 
rooms they called home, still further weakened her powers 
of resistance, and in that bitter winter, when Lazarus finally 
lost his position in the white-lead factory, God’s finger 
touched her, too, and she went out to be once more with her 
heart of hearts, the “littlest one.” 

By this time, Lazarus knew too well that the deadly poison 
of powdered lead had worked itself into his very fibre. The 
little home was broken up. A kindly neighbor took the 
older child under her care, but there were many hungry 
mouths to feed, and after a time the girl was sent to an in- 
stitution in a far county. Lazarus never saw her again. He 
went about from village to village in the neighborhood, try- 
ing to work at odd jobs, and managing to subsist on the 
crusts of the poor. He was getting feeble, and was almost 
blind. That day when he, fell near the gates of Dives, he 
was very near to death. But in that busy manufacturing 
town, no one heeded him until the sociologist and the old- 
line charity worker, themselves tired out after a hard day’s 
work, the one in compiling statistics and examining proposed 
legislation, the other in distributing old clothes and excel- 
lent advice, drove off the pitying dogs, and proceeded to 
plan for him, each after the manner of his kind. Like many 
of the poor, Lazarus was fairly certain of a decent burial, if 
nothing else, from the agents of organized charity, whe so 
often are in only at the death. 

But what bearing has the law on the case of Lazarus? 
What can be said for the claim of the sociologist? With cer- 
tain reservations, very much. Aristotle held that the state 
exists that man himself may exist, fitly, nobly. Leo XIII 
taught in more than one Encyclical, that it is the business of 
the state to provide efficiently for the welfare of man in those 
things in which he can not reasonably provide for himself. 
Indirectly, too, the state can and must foster religion, but 
for this end it can not legislate. The general principle, all 
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will readily admit. Discord arises, only when changing times 
and circumstances necessitate a change in the machinery 
which the state has hitherto employed to attain its end. 
Upon this broad principle, has been based much of what is 
termed the modern preventive and remedial legislation, de- 
signed to remove as far as possible, untoward conditions af- 
fecting life and morals, and to apply a sane and gentle remedy 
to the cure of those who have been affected by social and 
industrial evils, as yet beyond the law’s control. 

The instance which has been raised in the present case, 
confessedly of minor importance, is the duty of the state to 
secure proper safeguards for the worker in dangerous trades. 
To many, this very proposal now generally adopted, once 
smacked of socialism, or at least, undue paternalism, when 
in reality, it was but the state’s belated awakening to its duty. 
On the other hand, there is grave danger that the state, in 
its social legislation, may infringe upon the prerogatives of 
the spiritual society, the Church, and upon the inalienable 
rights of the individual. To blind ourselves to this danger 
would.be folly, in view of the marriage and other laws now 
in force in certain American States. While the validity of 
the principle enunciated by Leo XIII can not be impugned, 
an exaggerated notion of its extent, or an unwise application 
of law logically based upon it, must result in a despotism 
immeasurably more vicious than the evils which the state is 
endeavoring to remove. All this is true. And yet it is no 
argument against a just regulation by the state when needed, 
of the relations of men in social and commercial life. It 
may be asked why the law should be invoked to readjust, 
for instance, the strained relations of capital and labor. Will 
not religion suffice for this purpose? Yes, if it could be 
brought to bear upon the case. But capital and labor alike 
are often deaf not only to public opinion, but to the most 
urgent pleading of religion. Statute law is a club, a scourge, 
held in reserve for men who can not be reached in other 
ways. Admittedly, it is at best but a poor method of secur- 
ing social justice. It does not reach the source of the evil, 
man’s rebellious will, but it can often rescue the victims of 
oppression, and by its deterrent effects, make possible the 
ascent to higher conditions. Not public opinion, to cite a 
practical case, not religion alone, but the engine of the law, 
put in motion by religion, brought the children out of the 
English mines a century ago, miserable shrinking beings, 
some of whom had never seen the clear light of the sun, 
beings human in nature only, and not in manners, and 
scarcely reclaimable to civilization. And we have had similar 
instances nearer home, and still have. 

But law can be enforced only when backed by public 
opinion. “You can not go any faster,” President Wilson re- 
cently reminded the members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, “you can not go any faster than you can advance the 
moral judgments of the mass.” Ultimately then, the reform 
of social and economic conditions must be the work of re- 
ligion which alone can advance these moral judgments. “If 
there be any remedy for the evils- of the world,” we are 
taught by Leo XIII, “it can be only in a return to Christian 
life and manners.” But until Christianity has leavened the 
world, certain insolent powers in the social and industrial 
world must be held in check by the state, reflecting in its 
law the spirit of Christianity. In this is seen at once the 
law’s efficiency, and its necessary limitations. 

Doubtless the old-line charity worker erred when he denied 
all value to preventive social measures embodied by law, and 
stated his faith in methods of immediate relief alone. But 
he recognized the higher truth, which modern sociology per- 
sistently ignores, that man has a supernatural end. Let us 
strive to do away with all social injustice by every lawful 
Let us seek to prevent and succor poverty and suf- 


means. 





fering, in the spirit of the Divine Almoner, who, in the days 
of his flesh, had care for the temporal wants of His people. 
But, while we can not fully understand, let us in our most 
earnest striving to prevent human misery; admit that suffer- 
ing has its appointed place in the divine economy. Many 
a man who like Lazarus received only evil things in this 
world, and submitted, not in weak despair, but in the sub- 
limity of an abiding faith which sees God in the hand that 
chastens, has gone to God, because of the pain and sorrow 
that led him to the gates of Dives. And a nobler example is 
found in Him who, having joy set before Him, chose the Cross, 


despising the shame. Paut L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Czar and the Holy Synod have appointed Eudokim 
(Meschersky), formerly Bishop of Kashir and Auxiliary 
Bishop of Tula, Russia, to be the Russian Orthodox Arch- 
bishop of New York, Aleutia and North America. Arch- 
bishop Eudokim was born in 1871, and was a professor in the 
Ecclesiastical Academy at Moscow before his elevation to 
the Episcopate. They have also appointed Rev. Alexander 
Nemolovsky, a Russian Orthodox monk who has been in the 
United States about twelve years, to be the Bishop of Winni- 
peg and Canada. There are said to be 100 orthodox churches 
and chapels in Canada, many of them composed of Galician 
and Bukovinian former Uniate Ruthenians. 





As an incorrect census of the Society of Jesus has been 
published in a number of secular and religious papers, the 
following figures may be of interest. On January 1, 1914, 
the Society numbered throughout the world, 8,262 priests, 
4,481 scholastics and 4,151 lay-brothers; in all, 16,894 mem- 
bers. Of this number, 2,183 priests, 429 scholastics and 
1,027 lay-brothers, totaling 3,639, are on the foreign missions. 
In the United States, including Alaska and the Philippines, 
there are 2,676 Jesuits. Of these, 1,211 are priests, 910 
scholastics and 555 lay-brothers. These are divided among 
four Provinces, Maryland-New York, with 895 members; 
Missouri, with 859; California, with 404, and New Orleans, 
with 253. In addition to these, 265 Jesuits, mostly members 
of European provinces, are working in the Philippines, in 
Colorado and New Mexico. The annual increase of the So- 
ciety in the United States on January 1, 1914, was 58, and of 
the whole Society, 180. 

The State Minimum Wage Committee promulgated an 
order on October 23, which will affect all employers of women 
and minors in Minnesota. Remuneration is to be based, ac- 
cording to the order, on the necessary weekly living wage. 
In cities of the first class the mercantile wage is to be $9.00, 
the manufacturing wage, $8.75. In cities of the second, third 
and fourth classes, the wages are to be $8.50 and $8.25 
respectively, and outside the cities, $8.00. The mercantile 
classification includes women and minors employed in all 
mercantile lines, office-help, waitresses and_ hair-dressers. 
The manufacturing and mechanical division embraces in ad- 
dition, telegraph and telephone help, laundry workers, dry 
cleaners’ employes, and lunchroom or hotel help. Whether 
or not the order will prove practicable, will depend largely 
upon the thoroughness with which the committee has per- 
formed its preliminary investigations, and upon its legal 
hold on the employer. The Minnesota experiment will be 
watched with much interest. 





The old-time Know-Nothing scarecrow has again been set 
up in the political field by the self-styled “Guardians of 
Liberty.” These worthies recently undertook to teach the 
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good people of New York how to vote, but they made the 
mistake of putting the names of Justice Seabury, a Protestant, 
ind Mr. Oscar Straus, a Jew, on the list of candidates whom 
Mr. Seabury promptly replied: 


they wished to endorse. 


| seek the support of the citizens on my record as a 
jiudee. I have nothing but contempt for the so-called 
Sons of Liberty who seek to raise so despicable an issue 
as religious prejudice. I repudiate any assistance offered 
on such grounds. 


Mr. Straus was even more emphatic in his disavowal of 
this set of bigots: 

| desire to protest against, as I deeply resent, such an 
un-American effort. I would far rather be defeated a 
hundred times than be elected by such methods. 1 
would have addressed this letter to the so-called “Guardi- 
ans of Liberty” but who are in fact the Enemies of 
Liberty, but as they are apparently a secret organization, 
[ am unable to find their address. 


“Who compiles the campaign literature of the ‘Guardians 
of Liberty’?” asks the New York Sun. “I am old enough to 
remember,” said Mr. Henry Watterson in a recent com- 
munication to the press, “when it was argued that the Pope 
might some dark night swim the Atlantic, and lead an Irish 
insurrection against the native Americans.” The “Guardians 
of Liberty” are responsible for statements even more absurd 
than that cited by Mr. Watterson. “But to this owlish out- 
put of superstition and bigotry,” remarks the New York Sun, 
“there is but one fitting answer. Don't be fools, or if you 
must be fools, do not assume that all the people are fools.” 


lhe connection of manners with the compilation of a 
National Directoty of Catholic Charities, while not obvious, 
is made perfectly plain by a few gentle remarks penned by 
Dr. Kerby in the Catholic World for November. This di- 
rectory is needed badly, how very badly, is known to every 
Catholic social worker. Two years ago the National Con- 
ference undertook to supply the need. After the expenditure 
of valuable time, much labor and some money, the Confer- 
It has met an 
concerned, 


ence announces the suspension of its efforts. 
nsuperable obstacle, lack of Those 
simply refused to answer polite inquires, in no wise touching 
confidential matters, put and re-put by the Conference. 


manners. 


pon 


As a result of the most persevering efforts, the files of 
the National Conference show at this date that complete 
information is on hand from ten dioceses; incomplete in- 
formation is on hand from fifty-three dioceses; there is 
no information whatever from thirty-two dioceses. Out 
of a total of over a thousand institutions in charge of re- 
ligious in the United States, information is on hand from 
five hundred and thirty. A last effort was made in June 
of this year when a personal letter was sent to five hun- 
dred and twenty-six institutions, asking that the simple 
directory blank be filled out and returned. But thirty- 
eight replies were received to the five hundred and twenty 
six letters. 


It is hard to see what excuse can be offered for this gross 
discourtesy. Complaint is frequently made by State officials, 
compilers of year-books, and by publishers, that as a rule, 
their politely worded inquries are not even acknowledged 
by Catholic institutions. As long as this policy is pursued, 
Catholic institutions can not complain that little notice is 
given them in State reports and books of reference. Mean- 


while social workers all over the country, non-Catholic as 
well as Catholic, will regret that lack of manners has pre- 
vented the publication of the 


’ 


National Directory of Catho- 
ic Charities 

The presidential address delivered by Dr. Martin J. Synnott, 
to the State Medical Society of New Jersey, is of interest to 








all who are in touch with the modern attempt to teach 
morality, by imparting a surface knowledge of hygiene and 
sociology to youngsters in the public schools: 

Mental enlightenment, as such, is altogether inadequate 
to afford the moral check sought for by our hygienists. 
“I see the better and follow the worse,” said Ovid. Sex 
instruction does not necessarily bring about self-restraint. 
It may impart light, but it does not impart power. And 
it is precisely an increase of moral potency that is essen- 
tially called for. We should teach the children the Com- 
mandments of God rather than the physiology of sex, 
and emphasize morals more than hygiene. What instruc- 
tion is to be given, should be given in the home and by 
the Church. 


Current theories of eugenism are worthless, Dr. Synnott 
thinks, since they are necessarily based upon an imperfect 
knowledge of biology and a still more imperfect knowledge 
of human nature. “After much pretended knowledge, we are 
just ready to admit our deep ignorance of biology. Many a 
weakly child has grown up to be a very valuable factor for 
the race. Newton was so delicate that only by the greatest 
care and solicitude did his mother succeed in keeping him 
alive.” Dr. Synnott’s remarks recall an even stronger pas- 
sage in Smith’s “Social Pathology”: “The names are legion 
of those men of great talent whose works have glorified 
human life, and who yet were born into ill-fitting bodies 
which soon broke down under the tasks of life, but not before 
genius had done its work.” The Blessed Curé D’Ars and the 
“Little Flower,” to recall two great names at random, would 
have failed in the physical tests set by modern pseudo- 
science, conditioning the right to live. In fact, it is doubtful, 
whether under certain laws now in force in a few American 
communities, the saintly parents of the “Little Flower,” could 
have secured a marriage license. And yet the spirit of high 
endeavor instilled into millions of minds by the very mem- 
ory of a simple, holy child and a venerable priest, has done 
infinitely more for the “perfecting of the race,” than any 
theory which has yet issued from the laboratories of those 
self-styled scientists, whose fundamental and most unscien- 
tific error is their refusal to allow for the fact that man is 
something essentially different from the brute. 


The death of the American missionary, the Rev. L. L. 
Conrardy, in Hong-Kong on August 24, leaves the whole 
world poorer for the loss of one well worthy to take his 
place with Vincent de Paul, Damien, and all other heroic 
pioneers of charity. Father Conrardy was the friend and 
companion of Damien, and from him was drawn the inspira- 
tion of devoting his life to the Chinese lepers who are even 
more neglected than their afflicted brethren of Hawaii. To 
help them more effectually, Father Conrardy took a degree in 
medicine, and returning to China, was so successful in his 
charitable enterprise, that at the time of his death, the leper 
colony at Shek-Lung numbered over seven hundred inmates. 
Devoted to the lepers, this wonderful old man was interested 
in everything that tended to the good of souls and the glory 
of God. Only ten days before his death, he wrote a letter 
to America, full of praise and encouragement, enclosing his 
subscription for the next two years. “You can count on me 
for the rest of my days,” he wrote. “If I could have my way, 
every English-speaking Catholic in the world would be pro- 
vided with a copy of America.” The holy end of this apostle 
of the lepers came, not as he had hoped among his lepers, 
but rather suddenly at the hospital in Hong-Kong. 

_AmMErica asks the prayers of its readers for this great soul, 
and hopes that all who were privileged to help Father Con- 
rardy by their alms during his life-time, will not forget his 
successor, the Rev. G. M. Desmaziéres, who with equal cour- 
age is continuing the work at the asylum at Shek-Lung. 








